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PREFACE 

This book was written for those who do not require 
the full information given in the author's much larger 
work. Income Tax Practice. The title should give a 
true idea of its purpose and scope. The reader will not 
be confused by long quotations from Acts of Parlia- 
ment, or from judgments on appeal cases. But the 
general substance of these has been incorporated in an 
exposition of income tax law from a business point of 
view. The requirements of the commercial student 
have received special consideration, the book containing 
many practical examples and including in an Appendix 
a set of test questions (with solutions) covering the 
whole of the ground. Tables of income tax and super- 
tax have been added at the end of the book, and it is 
hoped that these will be found of considerable use. 
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PRACTICAL INCOME TAX 


CHAPTER I 

THE INCOME TAX LAWS — ^THE INCOME TAX YEAR — 

THE FIVE SCHEDULES — ^ADMINISTRATION 

With the present heavy rate and wider incidence of the 
income tax, a general knowledge of the subject is now becoming 
a practical necessity to the bulk of the public. A good 
working knowledge is almost an essential qualification to 
anyone holding, or hoping to hold, the position of responsible 
clerk or accountant to a concern of any standing ; whilst 
amongst private individuals there are few who are not 
affected either by direct assessment of salary or property or 
by deduction of tax from war loan interest or other dividends. 
The subject is undoubtedly an intricate one, but a sufficient 
knowledge of it can be acquired with a reasonable amount of 
effort. Perhaps to the business student the fact that such 
a satisfactory knowledge of the commercial aspect of the 
taxing laws is not often met with in the business, may make 
the study still more worth while. 

Income Tax Laws. 

A preliminary note as to the income tax laws and their 
administration may be useful to the reader. Income tax is 
an annual charge, the sole sanction for which is contained 
in the annual Finance Act or Acts. Without such sanction 
no tax may be levied. Continuity is secured, however, by 
the following provisions — 

(i) A permanent authority for the necessary administrative 
and preparatory work to be proceeded with before the passage 
into law of the Finance Act reimposing the tax ; 

(ii) A permanent authority for tax to be levied at the 
previous year's rate for the first month of the fiscal year ; 
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(iii) An authority for a resolution of the House of 
Commons reimposing the tax at a stated rate to have the 
force of law for four months or until the Finance Act passes 
into law, whichever is shorter. 

(iv) A provision in the Finance Act of each year continuing 
the general body of income tax law for that year, with any 
necessary additions or alterations. 

Until 1918 income tax legislation was contained in a very 
large number of Acts dating from 1842. A Consolidating 
Enactment was then passed into law under title " The Income 
Tax Act, 1918." The existing law is, thereforej contained in 
this Act and in the Finance Acts, 1919 to 1924. There is 
also a great deal of " case law." 

The Income Tax Year. 

The income tax year runs from the 6th April in one year to 
the 5th April in the succeeding year. Thus the fiscal year 
1924-25 means the year 6th April, 1924, to 5th April, 1925. 
Where assessments are made quarterly, as in the case of 
manual wage earners, the quarters end on 5th July, 5th 
October, 5th January, and 5th April. 

The Schedules. 

Incomes are classified into five schedules, described under 
the letters A, B, C, D, and E. 

Schedule A covers income arising from the ownership of 
property in the United Kingdom. It is dealt with in Chapter 
XVI. 

Schedule B covers income arising from the occupation oF 
land in the United Kingdom and this also is dealt with in 
Chapter XVI. 

Schedule C covers interest, etc., on public loans from which 
tax is deducted before receipt. Sufficient information is 
given in Chapter XIV. 

Schedule D is the most important schedule, as it covers 
income from trade, etc., as well as all income not included 
in other schedules. It has six sub-divisions or " cases," viz. : 
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Case 1, trades ; Case 2, professions and vocations ; Case 3, 
interest not taxed before receipt and profits of an uncertain 
value Case 4, colonial and foreign securities (debentures, 
mortgages, etc.) ; Case 5, colonial and foreign possessions 
(property, shares, etc.) ; Case 6, miscellaneous profits not 
falling under any of the foregoing cases. The larger part of 
this book is devoted to Schedule D. 

Schedule E covers all employments whether under the 
Crown, companies, societies, public bodies, firms or individuals. 

The Administration. 

There are three classes of officials concerned in this matter — 

(i) The representatives of the Crown, including — 

(a) The Treasury which, with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, exercises a general authority. 

(b) The Board of Inland Revenue which, with its 
administrative and clerical staff, actually directs and 
carries into operation the work required to give effect to 
the provisions of the Acts. 

(c) The district Inspectors of Taxes (formerly called 

Surveyors ") who (acting under superior officers at Somer- 
set House) represent the Crown in all matters regarding 
the making of assessments, and the determining of appeals. 
These are the officials to whom the taxpayer should go 
whenever a question arises as to particular assessments. 
They are Civil Servants paid by fixed salaries. 

(ii) The local Commissioners of Taxes, who are unpaid 
gentlemen of some standing (there is a property qualifica- 
tion), and to whose discretion is left the determination of all 
differences between the taxpayer and the representatives 
of the Crown. The legal Courts may be appealed to on any 
question of law. The Commissioners have a Clerk to advise 
them, to issue notices of assessment, etc., to the taxpayer, 
and to carry out other clerical work with regard to the assess- 
ment. The Clerk is paid by the Board of Inland Revenue, 
but he is appointed annually by the local Commissioners. 

(iii) The local Assessors and Collectors, whose duty it is to 
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serve and obtain forms of return, to give general advice 
to the authorities concerning local matters, and to collect 
the tax due. These officials are not Civil Servants. They 
are usually appointed by the local Commissioners, but are 
paid by the Board of Inland Revenue. 



CHAPTER II 


STATEMENT OF AGGREGATE INCOME ^ALLOWANCES EARNED 

INCOME RELIEF — ^TAXABLE INCOME— PERSONAL ALLOWANCES 
— CHILDREN'S ALLOWANCE — ^ALLOWANCE FOR DEPENDENT 

RELATIVES 

As stated in the previous chapter, income tax is assessed 
under five separate schedules, and it is quite possible for a 
taxpayer to be liable under each head. For example, a man 
might be in possession of a house and lands (charged under 
Schedules A and B), a salary (charged under Schedule E), a 
business (charged under Schedule D), and war loan interest 
(charged under Schedule C) . No matter the source from which 
income arises or the size of the total income, however, every 
individual is entitled to certain reliefs and allowances, provided 
a statement of aggregate income is made on the prescribed form. 
The income returned from each source must be the “ statutory 
income of the taxpayer and his wife, as calculated in 
accordance with the Acts, and as explained in the various 
chapters dealing with the above schedules. The total statu- 
tory income is returned as explained in Chapter XVIII, and, 
if the taxpayer is not in receipt of a form for the purpose, 
application should be made to the local inspector of taxes. 
On this form the taxpayer will find spaces in which the various 
allowances enumerated below may be claimed, and when these 
have been correctly filled up, the allowances will be granted 
automatically by the inspector from the assessment. The 
various reliefs are calculated according to the following 
rules. 

Earned Income Relief. 

From the total income an allowance is made in respect of 
earned income. The deduction allowed is one-tenth of the 
earned income, provided that the deduction does not exceed 

5 
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£200 in the case of any individual. In this connection 
“ earned income ” includes the profit of any trade, employ- 
ment, etc., carried on by the taxpayer, and a penSion or 
similar payment in respect of past employment. Dividends, 
rents (except where they are part of the emoluments of an 
oflftce, e.g. a clergyman's), annuities, or the profits of a sleeping 
partner, are not within the allowance. The total income as 
reduced by the earned income relief is known as the 
“ assessable " income. 

Example 1. A has a salary of £300 a year and £50 from 
investments. His assessable income is £320, i.e. £350 less 
one-tenth of £300. 

Example 2. B runs a business and his profit as agreed 
for income tax purposes is £500. His wife has a separate 
salary as typist of £150 a year. The total income is' £650 and 
B is assessable on £585, i.e. £650 less one-tenth. 

Example 3. C is a professional man with an income of 
£3,000. His annual income from investments is £300, and 
his wife's is £500. C's aggregate income is therefore £3,800, 
and the earned income relief will be the maximum of £200, 
not £300, thus leaving an assessable income of £3,600. 

Taxable Income. 

The assessable income having been determined according 
to the above rule, deductions are then made in respect of the 
personal allowance, the children's allowance and dependent 
relatives' allowance, as under the following headings. If by 
reason of these allowances the taxable income is reduced to 
nil, total exemption is naturally given. If the allowances 
exceed the total income, tax is not repaid on the excess, 
nor can any relief be carried forward for a following year. 

Personal Allowance. 

Every unmarried individual is granted an allowance of 
£135 from his assessable income (i.e. the total income as 
reduced by any allowance for earned income). Bachelors, 
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spinsters, widows, and widowers are entitled to this abate- 
ment. Every individual who proves that he has a wife 
living with him for the year of assessment, is entitled to a 
marriage allowance of £225 from his assessable income. 
Where the income includes earned income of the wife, the 
allowance may be increased by nine-tenths of the first £50 of 
that earned income. 

Example 1. D, an unmarried clerk, has a total income 
represented by his salary of £250. His assessable income is 
therefore £225 (£250 less one-tenth), and his taxable income 
£90 (£225 less abatement of £135). 

Example 2. E is a married man with a total income (all 
from investments) of £300. His assessable income will 
remain £300, and his taxable income will be £300 less £225 
= £75. 

Example 3. F is a married man with a salary of £250, 
and his wife also earns £30 a year. The total income is £280, 
from which deductions should be made as follows: earned 
income relief £28 (one-tenth of £280), personal allowance £225 
plus £27 (nine-tenths of £30). The net taxable income is 
therefore nil {£280 less allowances £280). 

Example 4. G earns £300 a year and wife £100. G's 
assessable income is henc6 £360 (£400 less one-tenth), and to 
arrive at the taxable income the deductions will be £225 
normal personal allowance plus the maximum allowance for 
wife’s earned income of £45. The taxable income will there- 
fore be £90 (£360 less £270). This example illustrates the 
fact that where the maximum relief is given for wife’s earned 
income, the total personal allowance is £270, which is the 
same as treating husband and wife as two unmarried persons 
entitled to an allowance of £135 each. 

Children’s Allowance. 

A deduction is made from assessable income in respect of 
children (including adopted children) as follows : £36 in respect 
of one child, and £27 in respect of any others. The children 
for whom the allowance is claimed must be under 16 and 

2— (1527) 
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living on the 6th April commencing the fiscal year concerned, 
or 16 and over, but receiving full-time instruction at an 
educational establishment. The expression “ child ** includes 
a step-child, an illegitimate child where parents have married 
since its birth, and (where no one else claims the allowance) 
any other child maintained by the taxpayer. Where the 
child has income in its own right exceeding £40 a year (not 
including income from scholarships or bursaries), no deduction 
can be made. 

Example. H has an assessable income of £400. He is 
married, with three girls aged 5, 8, and 15, and a boy aged 
18. The eldest girl is a typist earning £60 a year, arid the son 
is at college with a scholarship of £100. The reliefs to which 
H is entitled are the personal allowance of £225, and £90 
allowance for three eligible children (£36, £27, and £27). 
The girls of 5 and 8 are eligible but the eldest girl is not 
owing to her income exceeding £40 a year, while allowance 
is given for the son over 16 as he is in full-time attendance 
at a college, his £100 scholarship not being regarded as dis- 
qualifying income for this purpose. H's taxable income is 
therefore £400 less £225 and £90 = £85. 

Allowances for Dependent Relatives. 

(1) A deduction of £60 from assessable income is allowed 
to a widower who has living with him, for the purpose of 
acting as housekeeper, a female relative of his own or his 
deceased wife. 

(2) A deduction of £60 from assessable income is allowed 
to an unmarried man who has living with him, for the purpose 
of having the charge of brothers or sisters of his within the 
children's allowance, his widowed mother or other female 
relative whom he maintains at his own expense. 

It should be noted that the allowance under (1) is extended, 
to a widow with a female relative of her own or of her late 
husband, and is also granted where a claimant proves that he 
or she has no relative able or willing to act as housekeeper 
and has employed some other female for the purpose ; and 
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that (2) applies to an unmarried woman with a widowed 
mother living with her. 

(3) A deduction of £25 is allowed in respect of a relative 
of the taxpayer or his wife who is unable to support himself 
(or herself) and is not in receipt of more than £50 per annum. 

A deduction of £25 is also made in the case of a claimant 
who, owing to old age or infirmity, is compelled to depend 
on the services of a daughter resident with and maintained 
by him or her. 

N.B, The expression " relative ” for the purpose of the 
above three allowances includes any person of whom the 
person claiming the deduction had the charge, and whom he 
maintained at his own expense while that person was under 
16 years of age. 

Example 1. J, a widower, has an assessable income of 
£500 and employs his wife's sister to act as housekeeper and 
to take charge of two children under 16. His taxable income 
is £242, i.e. £500 less £135 personal allowance, children’s 
allowance £63 (£36 and £27), and housekeeper’s allowance 
of £60. 

Example 2. K, a spinster, maintains her widowed mother 
at her own expense for the purpose of having the charge of 
three brothers, all under 16 years of age. Her income is 
£400 a year, all earned. Her taxable income will be computed 
as follows — 


Income .... 
Dedvict — Earned Income Relief (i^) 
Personal Allowance 
Allowance for 1st Brother 
.. 2nd 

i» i> 3rd ,, 

„ „ mother . 


£A0 


£400 


135 

36 


27 


27 

60 


325 


Taxable Income 


/75 


Example 3. L is a married man with an assessable income 
of £400. who contributes £20 a year to the support of his 
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aged mother. This £20, together with another £20 con- 
tributed by another son, represents the mother*s total income. 
From L’s assessable income of £400, £225 will be allowed as 
the personal abatement, and £12 10s. (one-half of the 
dependent relative's allowance of £25), leaving a taxable 
income of £162 10s. 



CHAPTER III 


ALLOW ANXES (CONTINUED) — CRATES OF TAX — ^LIFE ASSURANCE 
CHARGES ON INCOME — METHOD OF MAKING AIXOWANCES — 

REPAYMENT 

To recapitulate the procedure given in the previous chapter, 
after the total income from all sources has been computed 
according to the Income Tax Acts, the necessary deduction 
is made from the earned portion of the income to arrive at 
the assessable income. From the assessable income, deduc- 
tions are then made in respect of the personal allowance 
and the allowances for children and dependent relatives to 
arrive at the taxable income. 

Rates of Tax. 

The taxable income thus computed is taxed as follows — 
The First £225 of Taxable Income at Half of the 
Standard Rate. 

The Remainder at the Standard Rate. 

The standard rate for 1924-25 is 4s. 6d. ; for 1923-24 it 
was the same ; for 1922-23 it was 5s. ; and for 1921-22 and 
1920-21 it was 6s. 

Example. A taxable income of £365 would for 1924-25 
be charged as follows — 

£225 @ 2s. 3d i2S 6 3 

£140 @ 4s. 6d 31 10 0 

Total £365 £56 16 3 

Life Assurance. 

Unlike the allowances dealt with above, the allowance for 
life assurance premiums is made after the tax normally due 
has been computed. In other words, what is allowed is tax 

11 
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on such premiums as are allowable, the rates being as 
follows — 

(а) Half the standard rate in all cases where the policy was 
taken out after 22nd June, 1916 ; otherwise where the total 
income does not exceed £1,000. 

(б) Three-fourths of the standard rate where the total income 
exceeds £1,000 but not £2,000, and where the policy was 
taken out prior to 22nd June, 1916. 

(c) The full standard rate where the total income exceeds 
£2,000 and where the policy was taken out prior to 22nd 
June, 1916. 

The standard rate for 1924-25 is 4s. 6d., the rate under {a) 
therefore being 2s. 3d,, under {b) 3s. 4Jd., and under (c) 4s. 6d. 

Where by reason of the aggregate income just falling short 
of £1,000 or £2,000, the net tax payable after deduction of 
the allowance is greater than it would have been if the income 
had exceeded those limits, the following adjustment may be 
made. The allowance may be increased by a sum representing 
tax at Is. l|d. on the premiums and decreased by tax at 
4s. 6d. on the amount by which the income falls short of 
the limit (see Example (5) below). 

Premiums Allowable. 

The allowance is not made in the case of all life assurance 
premiums, but only in the case of such as comply with the 
following rules — 

(1) The premiums must be annual sums due under a life 
assurance policy or under a deferred annuity contract on the 
life of the taxpayer on his wife (premiums on the lives of 
children are not allowable). Persons liable by statute or 
under the terms of their employment to make an annual 
payment or to have an annual sum deducted from salary in 
respect of a deferred annuity in case of death for widow* 
or children, are entitled to an allowance in respect of the 
annual premium paid. 

(2) The premiums for which allowance is made must not in 
all exceed one-sixth of the total income as computed under 
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the Acts ; e.g. on an aggregate income of £1,800, no allowance 
would be given on premiums in excess of £300. 

(3) The allowance on any one premium must not exceed 
7 per cent of the sum assured where the policy secures the 
payment of a capital sum at death ; e.g. on a policy insuring 
£1,000 at death, the income tax allowance will be restricted 
to tax on £70 (7 per cent of £1,000). 

(4) Where no capital sum is assured at death the allowance 
on any one premium must not exceed £100 ; e.g. if £150 
per annum is paid in respect of an annuity payable at age 65, 
no allowance would be given on £50 of the premium. 

(5) Where a policy is taken out after the 22nd June, 1916, 
no allowance whatever can be made unless a capital sum is 
secured at death. 

Example 1 . A is a single man with an income (all invest- 
ment) of £600, and he pays £25 a year on a pre-war life 
assurance policy insuring £500 at death. His taxable income 
is £465, tax on which is £79 6s. 3d. From this there will be 
allowed £25 at 2s. 3d., i.e. £2 16s. 3d., leaving net tax due of 
£76 10s. 

Example 2. B is a married man with three children and 
an income (all investment) of £1,800. He pays £120 a year 
on a deferred annuity policy which was taken out before 
1916. His taxable income is £1,485, tax on which is 
£308 16s. 3d. The relief to be allowed from this is £100 at 
3s. 4|d., or £16 17s. 8d., leaving a net liability of £291 18s. 7d. 
Relief is not given on the full £120 owing to the restriction 
stated under Rule (4) above. 

Example 3. C has a total income of £3,000, and he pays 
£600 a year on a life policy taken out in 1914. Under 
Rule (2) above, the allowance to be made is restricted to 
one-sixth of the income, in this case £500, and relief will 
therefore be £500 at the full rate of 4s. 6d. or £112 10s. 

Example 4. D has a total income of £1,750, and he took 
out two policies in 1920, one securing a capital sum at death 
for an annual premium of £25, and the other securing a 
deferred annuity for his wife at a premium of £30. Under 
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As allowances are computed on total income and income 
may arise in different localities, it often happens that the 
reliefs due have to be spread over assessments made by 
different inspectors of taxes ; e.g. a person might conduct 
a business in London, be a director of a Liverpool company, 
and own a house in Surrey. Supposing a return of total 
income were made from the place of business in London and 
that th^ total allowances due exceeded the business income, 
the London inspector would notify the other districts with 
a view to giving full relief, cither against the assessment on 
house or director's fees or both. 

Repayment. 

All the allowances enumerated in this and the preceding 
chapter may be claimed within six years after the fiscal year 
concerned. Claims cannot now be made in respect of the 
years prior to 1920-21. (See Chapter XIX for repayment 
claims) . 



CHAPTER IV 


SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES — WIFE'S INCOME — SEPARATE 
ASSESSMENT OF HUSBAND AND WIFE — NON-RESIDENTS 

As already stated, the income tax laws require a return 
of the wife's income by the husband. The law on the subject 
is as follows — 

(1) For purposes of returns and payment of duty a husband 
must regard his wife's income as his own, and the wife has no 
liability, except as under (2). 

Thus, assuming an income as follows — 


Husband 

{a) Trade profits (average) 


. 


(t) Property (net) 


83 


(c) Dividends (gross) . 


. 121 

Wife 

(<i) Salary .... 


. 300 


(e) Dividends (gross) . 


48 


3 ^ 1,002 


the husband is responsible for tax on {a) and (d) ; tax will 
have been deducted from (6), (c) and {e). 

Separate Assessment of Wife. 

(2) If either the husband or the wife makes application 
between 6th January preceding the year of assessment 
and 6th July within that year, the wife may be dealt with 
separately in respect of her own income. She is then liable 
for the performance of all necessary acts and for payment, 
but the husband's goods may be distrained on (after seven 
days' written notice) if the duty is not paid. The application 
in question cannot serve to reduce the amount oj tax other- 
wise payable. No additional allowances are made, but all 
allowances may be apportioned as below. 

Thus, assuming an income as above, the husband is respon- 
sible for tax on (a), the wife on (d), and tax will have been 

17 
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deducted from (6), (c) and [e). If, however, the wife fails to 
pay tax on (rf), the husband may be distrained on. 

(3) In estimating the amount of any deductions pr allow- 
ances due, the income of the husband and wife must be 
treated as one. If notice has been given as under (2), a 
joint return may be made by either, but the authorities may 
require a return from the other if thought necessary ; the 
allowances are to be apportioned as follows — 

Earned Income Relief, According to the earned income of 
each. 

Per social Allowance and Children* s Allowance. In propor- 
tion to the assessable income of the husband and wife 
respectively. 

Reduction of the Rate of Tax. According to the assessable 
income of the husband and wife respectively. 

Adopted Child or Dependent Relative. To the person 
maintaining the child or relative. 

Life Assurance Allowance. To the person paj'ing tlie 
premium. 

Example I — 


Husband (a) Trade profits (average) 

. /.340 

£ 

(6) Dividends (gross) 

60 

400 

Wife (c) Salary 

120 


(d) Dividends (gross) 

60 


— 

180 

Aggregate income 


^580 


Allowances would be due as follows, if a claim under (2) 
had been made — 

Earned Income Relief. To (a) and (c). The husband’i 
assessable income will hence be £366 and the wife's £168. 

Personal Allowance. Of a total £270 (£225 plus £45 in 
respect of wife's earned income), £185 from {a) and £85 from 
(c), viz., Ilf of £270 and i|f of £270 respectively. 

Children* s Allowance. If there were two, the allowance of 
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£63 would be divided in the same proportion as the 
marriage allowance. 

The assessments would be — 


Total Income 

Less Earned Income Relief 
„ Personal Allowance 
„ Children's Allowance 


Taxable Income 

Tax @ 2s. 3d. in the £ : 


(fl) Husband (6) Wife 



£340 

£120 

£34 


£12 

£185 


£85 

£43 


£20 


£262 

£117 


£78 

£3 

£8 15s. 6d. 6s. 9d, 


If tlic husband paid £8 in life assurance premiums and his 
wife £3, a deduction of 18s. would be allowed from the 
£8 15s. 6d. due from the husband, and a deduction of 6s. 9d. 
from the tax due from the wife. The net tax payable would 
hence be £7 17s. 6d. in the case of {a) and nil in the case of (6). 


Non-Residents. 

Individuals not resident in the United Kingdom are not 
allowed any of the reliefs enumerated in Chapters II and III 
unless they come within any of the following categories — • 

(1) British subjects ; 

(2) Persons in past or present Government employment ; 

(3) Persons serving under a British Protectorate ; 

(4) Missionaries ; 

(5) Residents in the Channel Islands or Isle of Man ; 

(6) Widows whose husbands were Crown servants ; 

(7) Persons formerly resident in the United Kingdom who 
are compelled to reside abroad for the sake of their own 
health, or the health of a member of their family resident 
with them. 

The allowance to be made in such cases, however, may 
not serve to reduce the tax payable below a certain amount, 
which is determined in the following way. Compute the total 
income from all sources (British and foreign) and calculate 
the tax thereon in the ordinary way, as shown in Chapters II 
and III. The Acts then require that the minimum tax to 
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be borne by the non-resident must bear the same proportion 
to the tax thus computed, as the British income bears to the 
total income from all sources. The working of this provision 
will be made clear in the following example — 

X, a British subject, is resident mining engineer to a South 
African company at a salary of £500. He has investments 
in England producing ;£300 a year in taxed dividends (gross). 
He is married and wishes to claim relief from the tax suffered 
on his English dividends. Assuming the total income were 
liable to British tax, the amount payable would be — 

Total Income . . ;^800 

Earned Income Relief . . /'50 

Personal Allowance . . 225 

275 

Tax on £225 (n> 2s. 3(1. . £25 6 3 

„ ^300 ((/), 4s. 3(1. . 67 10 0 

Total £525 £92 16 3 

If we proceed according to the rule given above, the total 
income £800 must bear the same proportion to the British 
income of £300 as the total tax £92 16s. 3d. bears to the 
minimum tax due. The minimum will therefore be £34 16s. Id. 
The actual tax suffered on the dividends arising in England 
is £67 10s. (£300 at 4s. 6d. in the £), and X may therefore 
claim repayment of the tax in excess of the statutory minimum, 
i.e. £33 13s. lid. (£67 10s. less £34 16s. Id.). 

(For the general rules of assessment applying to dominion 
and foreign income see Chapter XV.) 



CHAPTER V 


SCHEDULE D — “ INCOME TAX ” PROFIT — ADJUSTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTS 

In the previous chapter the general method of computing the 
allowances and tax due from total income has been outlined. 
It is now necessary to deal in detail with the estimation of 
income from various sources as required by the Income Tax 
Acts. By far the most important class of income from a 
taxation point of view is that which comes under Schedule D. 
As stated in Chapter I, Schedule D is sub-divided into six 
cases,’* the most important of these being Cases I and II, 
which cover the profits arising from trades and professions. 
The present chapter and Chapters VI and X are devoted to 
typical assessments on such profits. Though in most of the ex- 
amples the case of a private trader has been taken for the sake 
of simplicity, the same general methods apply in the computa- 
tion of the profits and income tax average of companies, 
though it must be borne in mind that limited companies are 
:axed at the full rate, and are granted none of the allowances 
ind deductions permitted to a private individual. 

‘ * Income Tax ’ ’ Profit. 

The question which most traders ask at their first contact 
vith the income tax regulations is “ Why cannot I pay on 
what I make ? Here are my books and this is my profit ! 
Why not calculate the tax on that and close the matter ? *’ 
Now if must first be realized that some standard is necessary 
if the incidence of the tax is to be at all equitable. Tempera- 
ment has a good deal to do with the drawing out of a profit 
and loss account. A sanguine trader may reckon his profit 
at £1,000, whereas his more cautious neighbour would have 
reduced it to £700 by adding £300 to reserve. If the Income 
Tax Commissioners were allowed to view the result only, it is 
certain that the whole business world would commence to 
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build up reserves at an unprecedented rate. Again, one 
trader may charge his subscriptions to his business, while 
another subscribes from his private pocket only. It is 
obvious that in these and many other matters the law must 
step in with its standard. If the standard is harsh in some 
ways it must be remembered that its application is general. 
All this is intended to induce the reader to realize that, while 
the taxing laws are undoubtedly imperfect, they are yet 
founded for the most part on reasonable considerations. A 
little sympathy with the subject will make comprehension 
very much quicker, besides assisting the reader to an insight 
into the principles of the law which will be invaluable. 

Turning therefore to the question asked above we say — 
" Here is your profit, certainly, but have you reduced it to its 
present figure by charging any expenses not allowed according 
to the income tax standard ? Or is your profit unduly inflated 
through omission to charge something which is allowed by 
that standard ? " If either question is answered in the 
affirmative an adjustment is necessary, viz. — 

{a) The addition to the profit of any expenses charged but 
not allowable for income tax purposes ; 

(6) The deduction from the profit of any expenses allowable 
for income tax purposes but which have not as yet been 
charged. 

As a general rule we adjust, in this manner, the accounts 
of the past three years and average the results, as will be shown 
later. 

The adjustment of accounts for income tax purposes is 
governed by considerations which may be presented in the 
form of five rules. Commencing with the profit arrived at by 
the trader for his own purposes — 

(1) Capital matters ; add any expenses on account thereof 
which have been charged against revenue in the accounts ; 
deduct any receipts on account thereof included as trade 
receipts ; 

(2) Personal matters ; add any expenses on account thereof 
which have l>een charged against revenue in the accounts ; 
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(3) Irrelevant maUers ; add any expenses not exclusively 
incurred in earning profits but which have been charged against 
revenue in the accounts ; 

(4) Interest and similar payments from which tax may be 
deducted by the payer ; add any such amounts included in 
the expenses charged in the accounts ; deduct any such 
amounts included in the trade receipts (the deduction of tax 
from such payments is explained in a later chapter) ; 

(5) Reserves; add any sums which have been added to 
reserve ; deduct any revenue expenses or losses which have 
been charged against reserve. 

As regards rule (1) it should be observed that capital charges 
include such matters as the following, viz. — 

Preliminary expenses and other expenditure incurred in 
setting up business ; 

All expense of obtaining capital, including interest thereon; 
All additions and improvements to assets. 

Capital receipts would include — 

A premium on the issue of the share capital of the 
business ; 

Repayment of loans, etc. 

Under rule (2), personal expenses include — 

Salaries, drawings or interest on capital credited to the 
proprietor or his wife ; 

Income tax ; and 

A proportion of rent, rates, lighting, etc., where the 
proprietor resides on business premises. 

Under rule (3) would fall charitable subscriptions, etc. 
Rule (4) includes — 

Ground rent ; 

Interest on fixed loan ; 

Mortgage interest ; 

Debenture interest ; and 
Patent royalties. 

Among the items not to be assessed again are — 

Taxed dividends ; 

Taxed rents, etc. 

3 ~( 1527 ) 
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Rule (5) includes — 

Bad and doubtful debts reserves ; 

Suspense accounts ; and 
General reserves. 

Examples. 

These rules will now be elaborated in a few examples taken 
from everyday business experience. It is suggested that the 
reader should decide how he himself would treat each item 
before he refers to the solutions which follow. 

It is required to state what adjustments are necessary for 
income tax purposes in the following cases — 

(a) A firm's accounts show a profit of £600, after charging 
legal expenses £18, representing £10 for the collection of 
debts, £3 for a deed of partnership, and £5 in connection with 
a lease of trade premises. 

(&) A trader's accounts show a profit of £210 after charging 
£10 interest on his capital, £52 wages to his wife, and £78 wages 
to his son. 

(c) A company's accoimts show a profit of £1,200 after £17 
has been charged against revenue as the cost of issuing 
debentures and £40 as debenture interest. 

(d) A trader's accounts show a profit of £500 after £100 has 
been added to Bad Debts Reserve ; during the year £38 has 
been written off such Reserve to meet actual bad debts ; the 
trader owns his trade premises (assessed £70 net) and has made 
no charge for rent except £10 ground rent paid by him. 

Adjustments should be made as follows — 

(а) Add £3 and £5 to the £600 in accordance with rule (1). 

(б) Add £10 and £52 to the £210 in accordance with rule (2). 

(c) Add £17 to the £1,200 in accordance with rule (1) and 
£40 in accordance with rule (4). 

(d) Add £100 to the £500 (rule (5)), deduct £38 (rule (5) ) 
deduct £70 (rule (4) ), and add £10 (rule (4) ). 



CHAPTER VI 


SCHEDULE D (CONTINUED) — ^SPECIMEN ADJUSTMENTS OF 
ACCOUNTS 


It will be assumed that the book-keeper or accountant has 
open before him the following Trading and Profit and Loss 
Accounts. The profit shown thereby is £1,706, but it is by 
no means certain that this is the profit according to the 
income tax standard. The accounts referred to must be 
closely scrutinized. Readers desiring to master the subject 
will find it good practice to make the necessary adjustments 
themselves before referring to the solution which follows. 
(For Profit and Loss Account, see page 27.) 

The rules of adjustment referred to in the previous chapter 
may be summarized as follows. Exclude from revenue accounts 
(1) capital matters ; (2) personal matters ; (3) irrelevant 
matters ; and (4) payments and receipts from which tax has 
been deducted ; and (5) neutralize any entries affecting reserves. 


Dr. 


TRADING ACCOUNT 


Jati. I 
Dec. 31 


To Stock on hand 
,, I’urchases 

,, Wages and Supervision 
„ Rent of Factory . 

„ Ground Rent on Ware- 
house owned by Firir. 

; „ Rates, Taxes, Lighting, 
Heating, etc. 

: „ Replacements of Ma- 
chinery 

! „ Gross Profit . 


■ C 

2,400 

9,314 

8,017 

450 

*5 

127 

150 

3,436 


£23,909 


Dec. 31; By Sales 

' „ Stock on hand 


I 


£ 

21,174 

2,735 


j £g3>909 

i 


Trading Account. 

Wc pass the credit entries as satisfactory, likewise the first 
two del it entries. 

Wages and Supervision. This item may be passed provided 
that no part thereof is paid to the proprietors. In this case 
we will assume that two partners each take £150 for supervision. 

Rent of Factory. This is a proper charge. 

Ground Rent on Premises Owned by Firm. In paying this 
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ground rent the firm should have deducted tax (i.e. instead 
of paying £15 they should have paid £15 less tax on £15). It 
follows that it must not be set against the profits to be charged 
under Schedule D. On the contrary the tax deducted must 
be paid over to the Revenue. This will be done as follows. 
The warehouse will be assessed to duty under Schedule A 
(property tax), say at £90 gross, £75 net. The firm as owners 
will bear tax on £75 less the proportion recovered on the 
ground rent. Having thus met their liability as owners, the 
firm must not pay tax again on the value of the warehouse as 
traders, but should charge the £90 (or else the £75, plus the 
cost of repairs) as the expense to the trade for the use of the 
warehouse.^ The requisite adjustments, therefore, will be 
the addition of ground rent improperly charged and the 
deduction of £75 (as repairs are assumed to have been charged) 
omitted to be deducted in the accounts. 

Rent, Rates, Taxes, etc. Income tax is a personal expense 
and may not be set against profits. We may assume that £4 
tax under Schedule A has been charged. If Excess Profits 
Duty had been paid it could have been deducted in the account. 

Replacements of Machinery, This item must be carefully 
looked into. If an allowance is made for depreciation (see 
next page) the cost of replacements may not be charged against 
revenue for income tax purposes. Otherwise the charge may 
be passed, provided that it represents replacements only and 
not additions or improvements. 

Profit and Loss Account. 

As we have seen the trading account, the first credit item 
is obviously satisfactory. If we had not seen the trading 
account a correct adjustment could not be made. 

Dividends, Tax has no doubt been deducted from this 
item ; it must therefore be deducted from the profit for 
assessment purposes. 

Rates and Taxes, The proportion of this representing 
income tax must be disallowed as an expense (say £92). 

* See under Depreciation of Buildings, Chapter XVH, for special 
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Dr. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Dec. 3 x|To Rent of Office 

Rates and Taxes . 
Salaries . . . . 

Interest 

Depreciation of Ware- 
house Lease 
Ditto Machinery . 
Ditto Fixtures 
Ditto Investments 
Reserve for Bad Debts 
„ ,, Contingencies 

Interest on Capital, A U 
.. C D 

Lighting, Heating, etc. 
Stationery, etc. 
Gratuities and Dona- 
tions . . . . 

Balance — Net Profit . 


TOO li'Dcc. 31 By Trading Account 
134 „ Dividends 

743 

137 

20 

50 

5 

xo 

xoo 

xoo 

240 

X38 

X3 

29 


1,706 

£3.560 


3.436 

X34 


£3.560 


Salaries, Disallow all amounts credited to partners (say 
£200 each). 

Interest, £137. Under rule (4), deduct any items received 
which have already suffered tax, and add any items paid from 
which tax has been deducted by the firm. If the £137 is 
interest on a bank overdraft required for trade purposes it 
may be passed. If it is interest on a fixed loan, tax should 
have been deducted therefrom and the item must be disallowed 
for income tax purposes. If it is the balance of the interest 
account, that account must be scrutinized and each item 
therein dealt with under rule (4). In this particular case the 
£137 may be assumed to represent interest on a bank 
overdraft used for trade purposes. 

Deprcctaiton of Warehouse Lease. ^ disallowed under rule (1). 

Investments. ^ Chapter XVII. 

Depreciation of Fixtures, This item will now be allowed 
if at a reasonable rate and if the cost of renewals is 
capitalized. 

Depreciation of Machinery, Rule 1 prohibits any deduction 
on this account, but under a special enactment a deduction 
may be made from the assessment. The charge must be 
disallowed here, and an allowance obtained after the average 
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is struck. The matter should be arranged with the Inspector 
of Taxes. This subject is so important that special con- 
sideration is given to it in Chapter XVII. An allowance for 
the depreciation of fixtures may now be claimed. 

Reserve for Bad Debts, Disallow this item, rule (5), but allow 
any revenue charges out of such reserve. It may be assumed 
that £80 has been written off on account of actu^ and specific 
bad debts, and that a debt of £12 formerly written off but now 
recovered has been added straight to the reserve and not 
carried to the Revenue Account. £100 and £12 must be 
added and £80 deducted. 

Reserve for Contingencies, Disallow this, under the same 
rules necessitating the adjustments for Bad Debts Reserve. 

Interest on Capital, Disallow this under rule (1) or rule (2). 

Gratuities and Donations, The £35 may be assumed to 
include £20 paid to employees by way of bonus, £10 to a local 
Relief Fund, and £5 to a particular hospital, in return for 
which special benefits will be allowed to the firm's employees. 
The £10 should be disallowed. 

Adjustment. 

The adjustment will be as follows — 

'ofit per A/c . 

Add — Wages to Partners. 

Ground Rent .... 

Tax, Schedule A . 

D . . . . 

Salaries to Partners 
Depreciation of Lease . 

„ Investments 

„ Machinery . 

Reserve for Bad Debts 

„ „ Contingencies 

Interest on Capital, A B 

„ C D . . 

Donation ..... 

Deduct — Annual Value of Warehouse 
Dividends .... 

Bad Debts .... 


Profit for Income Tax purposes , 


300 

15 

4 

92 

400 

20 

10 

50 

100 

12 

100 

240 

138 

10 

75 

124 

80 


3,197 


279 

£ 2,918 



CHAPTER VII 


SCHEDULE D (CONTINUED) — ^PARTICULAR DIFFICULTIES 
IN THE ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS 

Passing reference to Interest Account was made in the 
preceding chapter. If the trader's Profit and Loss Account 
shows a profit of 5^1,450 after a charge on the debit side “ To 
Interest £34," it will not suffice to disallow that charge and to 
assume the profit for income tax purposes to be £1 ,450 plus £34. 


Interest Account. 

It is necessary to scrutinize the Interest Account, and the 
matter is simplified if it is remembered that the carrying of 
the balance of that account to the Profit and Loss Account 
is equivalent to the carrying of all its debit items to the 
debit side and all its credit items to the credit side of the Profit 
and Loss Account, In considering the following account, 
therefore, wc shall recognize that all interest received is 
included in the receipts and all interest paid in the payments 
recorded in the Profit and Loss Account, 


Dr. 


To Short Trade Loan . 89 

„ A. Baker (;£2,400 at 

0%, less tax) . . 113 

„ Bank Overdraft . 23 


Cr. 


By Debenture Interest, 

B C & Co., Ltd. 

(less Tax) 54 

„ Dividends, B C & Co., 

Ltd. (free of tax) . 104 

„ D. Evans (£500 at 8%, 

less tax) .... 33 

„ Balance to P. & L. A/c 34 


INTEREST ACCOUNT 


£225 £225 


The rules for adjustment are to exclude from receipts all 
interest already taxed by deduction, and to exclude from 
pajnnents all interest from which the trader has deducted tax. 
The reason for the first is obvious. As regards the latter, as 
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well as paying tax on his own net profit, the trader must hand 
over the tax he has deducted from his creditors. 


ADJUSTMENT 


Profit per Profit and Loss Account 


1,450 

Add — Interest paid “ less tax " 

• 

113 


£ 

1,563 

Deduct — Taxed Debenture Interest 

. 54 


„ Dividends 

. 104 


„ Interest 

33 



— 

191 

Profit for Income Tax purposes . 


£l.3TZ 


Tax is not deducted from interest paid on short trade loans 
or a bank overdraft. A dividend paid " free of tax " is merely 
one on which the company has paid tax out of undivided profits 
without making a corresponding deduction from the profits 
distributed as dividend. 

Gash Account. 

Those traders who keep record of cash receipts and pay- 
ments only should observe the rules of adjustment given in 
regard to Profit and Loss Accounts, but they must also take 
account of differences in stock and debts outstanding at the 
beginning and the end of the year. Thus, if a trader's stock 
has increased £40, and if debts owing by him have decreased 
£30 and debts owing to him have decreased £20, he must add 
£40 and £30 to the profit otherwise shown, and deduct £20. 

General. 

Premises Sub4et. It is preferable to exclude all items in 
this connection from both sides of the account. But where 
the property sub-let and the property occupied for trade- 
purposes are not separately rented and rated, all charges and 
receipts must be allowed to remain in the account. 

The Taxpayer's Residence on Trade Premises, Part of the 
rent must be disallowed from among the trade expenses. 
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according to circumstances, viz., one-third (usually) of the 
rent, and a due proportion of lighting expenses, water 
rate, etc. (say one-fifth, or as the particular facts require). 
There is no specific enactment as to the minimum proportion 
of rates to be disallowed, but it is usually taken to be the same 
as the disallowance of rent. 

Employees* Rent-free Residence, The expense incurred by 
the proprietor in providing such residence is a permissible 
trade expense. 

Subscriptions to Trade Associations, In case of doubt, 
inquiry should be made of the association concerned as to any 
arrangement come to with the Revenue authorities. 

Life Assurance Receipts, No deduction should be made in 
the accounts. After the average has been struck and the 
taxable income ascertained, an allowance (up to one-sixth of 
the aggregate income) may be made therefrom at certain 
rates in respect of premiums on the life of the taxpayer or 
his wife. (See Chapter III.) 

Hire Purchase, The instalments should be divided into 
two parts ; rent and purchase money. The former may be 
charged as a trade expense, but not the latter. A special 
arrangement has been made with regard to the hire purchase 
of wagons. Inquiry should be made of the local Inspector 
of Taxes. 

Improvements to Premises or Fixtures, These are capital 
matters, and may not be set against profits for income tax 
purposes. 

Realization of Investments, Unless it is part of the ordinary 
trade operations to vary investments, a profit on such 
realization is not assessable, nor may a loss be charged as a 
trade expense. 

Advertising, Normal advertising expenditure is allowable 
for income tax purposes, but not an abnormal outlay incurred 
with a view to some special extension of trade. 

Excess Profits Duty and Corporation ProJUs Tax. These 
are allowable deductions for income tax purposes. (See 
Chapter XXI.) 



CHAPTER VIII 


SCHEDULE D (CONTINUED) — ^THE AVERAGING OF ADJUSTED 
PROFITS — ^EXAMPLES — NORMAL ASSESSMENT IN THE EARLY 
YEARS OF A BUSINESS — ^WHEN THE AVERAGE MAY BE DROPPED 

It was stated in Chapter V that the law does not allow 
any person to pay tax on the amount he may, for his own 
purposes, elect to consider as profit. Such profit usually 
requires adjusting as has been shown. It is necessary now to 
state that even that adjusted profit does not constitute 
the amount of the assessment, but merely enables a “ statutory 
income ” to be ascertained on which tax may be calculated. 
It must be emphasized that (with a few exceptions which will 
be referred to later) no man pays tax on his actual profits, 
even as adjusted. The reason will now be explained . 

Assessments are made in respect of each fiscal year running 
from 6th April to the succeeding 5th April. Now returns 
for that fiscal year are due in the intermediate May or June, 
and it is obvious that the actual income of the year cannot 
be declared at that time. The Income Tax Acts say, there- 
fore, that the taxpayer shall assume that in that fiscal year 
his profits will reach a certain sum. This sum is usually 
arrived at by averaging the adjusted profits of the three 
preceding years, the result constituting the taxpayer’s " sta- 
tutory income," It should clearly be understood, however — 

(1) That tax is payable on this statutory income, irrespective 
of what the actual profit may ultimately prove to be, and 

(2) That, although the statutory income is based on the 
adjusted profits of previous years, it has no other connection 
with those years ; the assessment covers the trader’s liability 
in respect of the profits of the current fiscal year, whatever 
they may be. 

After this explanation that profits are only averaged in 
order that the statutory income of a later year may be 
ascertained, the rules under which such averaging is performed 
may be stated in necessary detail. 

32 
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First, it is the adjusted profits which must be averaged. The 
rules of adjustment have been stated in the preceding chapters. 

Secondly, the profits concerned are those of the three years 
preceding the fiscal year for which the statutory income is 
being calculated. The last of these three years must end 
either on the 5th April preceding such fiscal year or on the day 
prior thereto on which the accounts of the concern are usually 
made up. 

Thus, if a trader’s accounts are usually closed on 31st 
December, his statutory income for the fiscal year 1924-25 
(running from 6th April, 1924, to 5th April, 1925) will be his 
average adjusted profits over the three years ended 31st 
December, 1923. If his accounts are usually made up to 
30th April, his statutory income for the fiscal year 1924-25 
will be his average adjusted profits over the three years ended 
30th April, 1923 ; his profits to 30th April, 1924, will not 
come in, although they may have been ascertained before his 
return for 1924-25 is made. 

Thirdly, the average continues notwithstanding any change 
in the proprietorship. 

These are the general rules, but exceptions will be 
indicated below. 

Example. 

A B is served with a form in May, 1924, requiring a return 
of his profits for the fiscal year ending 5th April, 1925. He 
has usually closed his books to 28th February, and the balance 
of his Profit and Loss Account each year has been as follows : 
years ended 28th February, 1922, 1923, and 1924, £317, 
£411, £321. After adjustment for income tax purposes these 
figures have become £381, £433, and £395. His statutory 
income for 1924-25 is — 

£3Sl + 43 3 + 395 = 1.209 ^ 

and this should be the amount of his return and assessment. 
If his actual profit proves to be larger than this the Revenue 
cannot ask for an increase in the assessment, neither can 
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A B usually obtain a reduction should his 1924-25 profit fall 
short of this amount. He will pay tax at the rate in force 
for 1924-25. Should he make, say, £600 in the period from 
March, 1925, to April, 1925, and then cease business, the 
assessment of £403 covers his full and final liability. (See 
Chapter IX for exceptions in the taxpayer's favour.) 

Early Years. 

When a concern has not been going for three complete 
years the average system still applies, with some necessary 
modifications. Here, again, it is required to find the statutory 
income for the fiscal years concerned. The rules are as 
follows — 

(a) For the fiscal year in which the business is set up. " As 
the case may require and the Commissioners direct " ; usually 
such a business is assessed on the actual profits of tbe period, 
or a proportionate part of the profits shown in the first year's 
accounts after adjustment ; 

(b) For the first complete fiscal year. “ On an average from 
the first setting up of the business " ; usually assessed on the 
profits shown in the first year’s accounts after adjustment ; 

(c) For the second complete fiscal year. The same basis as (b ) ; 

(d) For the third complete fiscal year. Assessable on the 
average adjusted profits of the two preceding years ; 

(e) For the fourth and subsequent fiscal years. Assessable on 
the average adjusted profits of the three preceding years. 

Thus, if C D opens a new business on 1st January, 1920, 
and makes profits (after adjustment) as follows — 

1921— ^300 1923— jfSOO 

1922 — 2400 1924 — 2^00 

his assessments will be — 


(a) 1920-21 (part year, i.e. 

1/1/21 to 5/4/21) = i of /300 

£75 

(6) 1921-22 (G April, 1921. to 5 April, 1922) . . . . 

300 

(c) 1922-23 ( 

„ 1922, 

1923) . . . . 

300 



£300 + 400 


(d) 1923-24 ( 

„ 1923, 

„ 1924) = 

2 

350 



;J300+400+500 


(tf) 1924-25 ( 

.. 1924, 

., 1925)- 

400 
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It will be seen that the rules for periods {a), [b) and (c) are 
somewhat indefinite, and any obvious injustice would doubtless 
be redressed. 

Exceptions. 

As suggested, the average system may sometimes be 
departed from. It will suffice in this chapter to indicate the 
circumstances in which the taxpayer has such an option (the 
Revenue has no such title), and to leave detailed consideration 
for the two subsequent chapters. Adjustment may be made 
by reference to actual profits or losses — 

(1) In the early years of a business. 

(2) In the closing years of a business. 

(3) Where the tot^ operations of a business have resulted 
in a loss. 

(4) Where a change in proprietorship is followed by or 
entails a specific cause of loss of profits. 



CHAPTER IX 


SCHEDULE D (CONTINUED) — DROPPING THE AVERAGE SYSTEM 
— THE EARLY YEARS OF TRADING — ^ITIE EXPIRING YEARS OF 
A BUSINESS 


This chapter contains an explanation of the substitution of 
actual profits for average profits in the first two of the excep- 
tional circumstances referred to in the closing paragraph of 
the previous chapter. 

The Early Years of Trading. 

The taxpayer has the right to pay tax on his actual trade 
profits in any of the following fiscal years — 

(a) The fiscal year in which the business was set ,up ; 

(ft) Any of the next three fiscal years. 

The option, therefore, extends to four fiscal years, but it 
need be exercised only in such of them as suits the taxpayer 
to claim his right. The following illustrations will show the 
normal assessments (based on the rules contained in Chapter 
VIII) and also the adjustments permissible. 


Example 1. 

A business was set up on 1st October, 1920, and its 
trading resulted as follows — 

Year to 30/A September. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 

Profit ^800 ;^900 £600 £700 


Normal Assessments. 


1920-21 

£800 

o ~ 

£400 

1921-22 

1st complete year’s profits £800 

1922-23 

do. 

£800 

1923-24 

£800 +£900 

2 

£850 

1924-25 

£800 + £900 + £600 ^ 

3 

£766 


. / djitstmeut permissible 
to actual profits. 

£400 

ix£800-f-ix£900=£850 
Jx£900+ Jx£600= £750 

Jx£600+ix£700=£650 

Right has expired 
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Obviously the adjustment will be claimed for 1922-23 and 
1923-24 only. The adjustments have been arrived at by 
“ splitting " accounts. Thus, the actual profit for 1921-22 
is taken as half the profit from October, 1920, to September, 

1921, and half the profit from October, 1921, to September, 

1922. The fiscal year 1921-22 runs, of course, from 6th 
April, 1921, to 5th April, 1922. 

Example 2. 

A business was set up on 1st October, 1920, and its trading 
resulted as follows — 

Year to 30th September. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 

Profit or Loss . . . P. £^00 L. /1,000 P. £200 P. £400 


Normal Assessments. Adjustment permissible 

to actual profits. 


1920-21 

^800 

2 “ 

^400 

, ^400 

1921-22 

1st complete year’s profits £800 

1 ix£800+ix -£1.000 
= - £100 . . Nil 

1922-23 

do. 

£800 - £1.000 

£800 : 

Jx -£1,000+ ix £200 
= - £400 . . Nil 

1923-24 

"' 2 

Nil 

1 No assessment to adjust 

1924-25 

£800 - £1.000 4- £20 

3 

Nil 

1 No right to adjustment 


This example illustrates the rule that a minus result to an 
averaging operation is regarded as a nil result. No repayment 
is entertained as against this income, neither is the average 
loss carried forward. The only case in whicli a loss is the 
subject of repayment is dealt with in Chapter X. 

The claim to adjustment must be made within one year 
after the end of the fiscal year concerned. 

The Closing Years of an Expiring Business. 

Wlien a business is absolutely closed (and not transferred 
irom one proprietor to another merely) the assessment of the 
current fiscal year may be amended to the profits of that year, 
and the taxpayer may claim repayment of any tax paid for 
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the three preceding years in excess of what would have been 
paid had he been assessed on the actual profits (ignoring losses) 
of those years. 

Example 1. The accounts of a limited company showed 
the following resTilts — 


mhZpUmber. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 

r„„„ P- P. P. P. L. P. P. 
Profits or Losses 200 £300 £200 

The business was closed down on 30th September, 1924. 

A ssessments. Duty 

£ 1 . 200 + 1,000+ 1.100 
3 

;J1.000+ 1,200+ 800 
3 


1921- 22 

1922- 23 


1923-24 


;il,100 @ 6s. Od. = £330 0 0 

£966 @ 5s. Od. = £241 10 0 

£1,100+800 - 1,200 ^ £233 @ 4s. 6d. = £52 8 6 

s 


Total £2.299 £623 18 6 


1924-25 300 _ _ 



Nil 


Actual Profits. 



Dntv. 


1921-22 

ix £800 -ix £1.200= 

-£200 


Nil 


1922-23 

}x £300 -ix £1.200= 

-£450 


Nil 


1923-24 

ix£300+ix £200= 

£250 

@ 4s. 6d. = 

£56 5 

0 


Total 

-£400 


£56^ 

0 

1924-25 

Jx £200 = 

£100 

@4s. 6d.= 

£22 10 

0 


Here the company will obviously make no claim for 1924-25, 
but for the three previous years (for which a claim must be 
made in the aggregate, but ignoring losses in any year) will 
claim repayment of £567 13s. 6d. (£623 18s. 6d. minus 
£56 5s.). It will be seen that, where absolute losses are 
concerned, the adjustment does not profess to make the 
aggregate duty correspond with the aggregate profit or loss. 

Example 2. The accounts for a trader (a married man) 
showed the following result — 

Years enied 

30tt SepUmber. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 

ProfiU . . £580 £590 £600 £560 £460 £580 £680 
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The business was closed down on 30th September, 1924. 



Assessments. 


Standard 

Rate. 

Tax due at the appro- 
priate rates after de- 
ductingEarned Income 
Relief and Personal 
Allowance. 

1921-22 

/580 + 590 + 600 
3 

;i590 

6s. Od. 

£58 1 

0 

1922 23 

£590 4- 600 + 560 

•j 

= ^583 

5s. Od. 

£46 17 

6 

1923-24 

^£600 + 560 f- 460 
3 

- i:540 

4s. 6d. 

£33 8 

3 




Total 

£1,713 



£138 

6 

9 

1924- 

-25 

£560 + 460 + 580 

3 

= £533 

4s. 

6d. 

£32 

1 

3 



Actual Profits. 






“ 

1921- 

-22 i 

X £560 -f i X £460 

£510 

6s. 

Od. 

£36 

9 

0 

1922- 

-23 J 

X £460 fix £580 

£520 

5s. 

Od. 

£33 

12 

6 

1923- 

-24 i 

X £580 -f- i X £680 

£630 

4s. 

6d. 

£51 

14 

9 



Total 

£1,660 



£121 

16 

3 

1924 

-25 

ix£680 

- £340 

4s. 

6d. 

£9 

2 

3 


This is a straightforward case where a claim can be made 
for the adjustment both of the year of cessation (1924-25) 
and of the three preceding years (1921-22 to 1923-24). It is 
worth noting that had the rates of tax been increasing instead 
of decreasing the claim might have been of no advantage. 
Claims may be made within six years of the last fiscal year 
concerned. Thus, a claim for 1924-25 must be made by the 
5th April, 1931. The claim for 1921-22 to 1923-24 must be 
made by the 5th April, 1930. 


4— (1527) 



CHAPTER X 


SCHEDULE D (CONTINUED)— FURTHER EXCEPTIONS TO THE 
AVERAGE SYSTEM — ^WHEN A LOSS IS INCURRED — ^RULES FOR 
REPAYMENT— EXAMPLES— EFFECT ON FUTURE AVERAGES— 
WHERE A CHANGE IN PROPRIETORSHIP IS FOLLOWED BY OR 
ENTAILS A SPECIFIC CAUSE OF LOSS 

When the total trading operations of a business in any year 
result in a loss the proprietor may do one of two things — 

(i) He may follow the average system in the usual way, 
and get the benefit of the loss by bringing it into future 
averages three times ; or 

(ii) He may get the immediate benefit of the loss by setting 
it against any tax due from him ; if he does this the loss will 
not come into future averages. 

It should be noted that sometimes the final result is the same 
whichever plan is adopted, but more usually the particular 
circumstances of the case make one or other decidedly 
advantageous. Thus, the general effect of (ii) is to get relief 
now at the expense of future years, and this is bad policy if 
the rate of tax is going up. On the other hand, when the rate 
is decreasing, (ii) is advantageous, as is also the case where 
losses are so large or so persistent as to make future assess- 
ments very small in any event. These points will be illus- 
trated in the examples which follow. Many traders, however, 
are simply moved with the feeling that they need relief at the 
present moment, whatever may happen in the future. It 
would pay them to see at exactly what cost they are obtaining 
the relief. 

The claims under discussion should be made to the Inspector 
of Taxes within one year after the end of the year of assess- 
ment to which they relate. No particular form is needed, 
and the first thing will be to forward an account showing to his 
satisfaction that there has been a loss. It is not the practice 
to “ split " accounts in this connection. If a loss has been 
made in the trader's financial year ending in the fiscal year 
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concerned this will usually be sufficient. Thus, if a trader 
closes his books on 30th November annually, and his account 
to November, 1924, shows a loss, that will sufi&ce for the fiscal 
year 1924-25. 

The total operations of the concern must show a loss. This 
does not affect a single trader much, but a company or a firm 
must naturally include its taxed income in the account. 


(N.B. A firm does 

not claim as such, but partners may 

claim individually.) 

Thus — 


A F AND CO. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


To Expenses . 

.£1.100 [ By Gross Profit per Trad- 

£ 

,. Balance, profit . 

. 100 ing Account 

800 


1 .. Rents and taxed 



1 dividends 

400 


£1.200 I 

£1,200 

In this case no claim would lie, although, for purposes of 
an assessment on profits under Schedule D, a loss of £300 

would come into the 

average. 


B G AND CO. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 1923 


To Expenses . 

£1,100 By Gross Profit per Trad- 

£ 


ing Account 

800 


„ Taxed Dividends. 

200 


.. Balance : loss . 

100 


^1,100 

£1.100 


In this case the loss for purposes of the claim is £100. 

For purposes of an assessment on profits, a loss of £300 
would come into the average, this being the loss excluding 
the taxed dividends. If tax is repaid on £100, in future 
averages this year's trading is treated as resulting in a loss 
of £200 (£300-£100). Thus— 

Actual profits. Average for 1924-25. 

1921. profit i2Qe £2m 

1922. ., ^400 400 

1923. loss £300 (£100 repaid on) -200 

3 )400 

Assessment for 1924-25 £133 
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After a loss has been admitted by the Inspector, the taxpayer 
will require to complete a form showing his income from all 
sources in the fiscal year concerned, and to attach vouchers 
proving that he has suffered tax on each source. As a rule, he 
will be required to include all dividends which have accrued 
to date within the fiscal year, and to exclude all others. If he 
has paid tax on an assessment on his trade profits for that 
fiscal year (which will have happened if his previous accounts 
show an average profit) he must include the amount of the 
assessment as income. 

If the aggregate income, as proved, comes up to the amount 
of the loss, repa 3 mient will be made of tax on the full loss. 
If the loss exceeds the aggregate income, repayment will be 
restricted to the amount of tax paid on such income. When- 
ever tax is not repaid on the full amount of loss which would 
ordinarily come into future averages, the balance of such loss 
may come into the averages as usual. Thus — 


Actual profits — 1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 


. 700 

. 800 
. 600 
. Loss ;f800 


As the aggregate income for 1923-24 is assumed to be as 
follows — 

Assessment on profits ^ . 700 

Dividends ....... 50 

jf750 


tax will be repaid for 1923-24 on £750, and the average for 
1924-25 will be— 


;f800 + 600 - 50 
3 


= £450 


We come now to the general examples showing the calcula- 
tion and effect of a repayment claim on the ground of loss. 
It Will be assumed that ta::<; is repaid on the full loss in each 
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case, the adjustment necessary in future years where this is 
not so having been fully explained above. 


Example 1. Result of trading — 


1918 

Profit . 

1 

600 

1919 

• 

500 

1920 

f f • 

700 

1921 

Loss 

400 

1922 

Profit . 

200 

1923 

.1 • 

400 


Ordinary Assessments. Assessments if a Claim is 

made in 1921-22. 


1921-22 

;f600 + 500 + 700 __ 
^ _ 

^£600 

^600 less tax on 
3^400 repaid = 

£200 

1922-23 

/500 + 700-400 

3 


;i500 + 700-Nil_ 

£400 

1923-24 

;^700-400 + 200 

3 


£700 -Nil +200^ 

£300 

1924-25 

;^-4004■2004-400_^ 

o 

■■ 

£NiH-200 + 400_ 

/200 


Total j(1.100 Total ;il.l00 


This shows the normal working of the claim. An immediate 
advantage is obtained in 1921-22, but it is paid for in the 
three succeeding years. The aggregate assessments in the 
four years are the same. Inasmuch, however, as tax in the 
latter years is at a lower rate than in 1921-22 a claim would 
prove to have been well advised. 

Example 2. Result of trading — 


1918 

Profit . 




. 600 

1919 

$9 * 




. 100 

1920 

99 • 




. 100 

1921 

Loss . 




. 900 

1922 





. 700 

1923 

Profit . 




. 200 
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Ordinary Assessments. Assessments if a Claim is 

made in 1921-22. 


1921-22 

^600+100*100 ^ 

£266 repaid 

Nil 

1922-23 

100+100 - 900 
- 3 - = 

100+100-Nil_ 

3 

66 

1923-24 

il00-900-700_ 

;il00-Nil-700^ 

Nil 

1924-25 

;i-900-700+200_ 

3 

;£Nil-700+200_ 

3 

Nil 


Paid on £266 

Paid on £66 


Less tax repaid in 
1921-22 against 


other income 
(balance of ;f900 
after deducting 
;f266 repaid 
against the 
1921-22 asses^s- 
ment). 634 

Result of claim — tax repaid on ^£568 

This is a very common case. The business is doing so 
badly that even if tax is reclaimed for 1921-22 future assess- 
ments will be negligible. A claim should accordingly be 
made. 

Double Claims. 

Reference must be made to circumstances in which losses 
occur in the early or closing years of a business. A claim will 
lie on the ground of loss and also on the grounds explained 
in the previous chapter. In the following examples it will be 
necessary to consider the situation year by year. 

Example 3. Business is set up 6th April, 1919. (The date 
6th April has been taken so that the example may be made 
as clear as possible. If the business were set up at some 
date other than at the beginning of the fiscal year the accounts 
might require to be split " in the consideration of the 
claims explained in Chapter IX. See that chapter.) 
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1920- 21 Profit 

1921- 22 Loss 

1922- 23 Profit 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 


£400^ 

£500 £3,400 
£800 
£1000 J 


profit 


The normal assessment in 1920-21 is £1,500, and this cannot 
be altered. The normal assessment in 1921-22 is £1,500 again. 
But the proprietor will claim to have this reduced to the actual 
profits (i.e. discharged altogether), on the ground that it is his 
second year (Chapter IX). If he has paid tax on another source 
of income (e.g. dividends, rents, etc.), he may now claim repay- 
ment of tax on the amount of the loss by setting that loss 
(£400) against that income in the manner described in this 
chapter. It may be assumed, therefore, that he has been 
repaid tax on £400 for 1921-22. In 1922-23 the normal 

assessment is == £550, but in view of the 

repayment this must become = £750. The pro- 

prietor may now claim that this is his third year, and that 
the £750 should be reduced to the actual profits of the year, 
i.e. £500. In the end the matter will stand as follows — 


1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


Normal Assessments. 


;fl,500-400 


;£1.500 

;il,500 

= ^550 


1923- 24 

1924- 25 


;^1.500-4004-500 

3 

400 + 500 4- 800 


;i533 

£300 


Amended Assessments. 
£1,500 

Nil and duty repaid on /40 0 

;{500 as explained above 

(£1.500 -Nil+ 500) 
£666 2 

(Nil + £500 + 800) 
£433 - 3 


/4.383 £3,099 less £400 repaid 

— = £2,699 


It will be seen that the aggregate profit in the five years 
was £3,400 ; but, of course, the average system often works 
the other way after the first few years’ trading. 
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Example 4, Trading has resulted as follows — 


1917-18 

Profit . 

, 

, 

. 780 

1918-19 

$9 • 



. 560 

1919-20 

99 • 



. 670 

1920-21 

99 • 

Loss 



. 420 

1921-22 



. 200 

1922-23 

Profit 



. 100 


From April, 1923, to October, 1923 (when business ceases), 
the profit was £30. 


(a) N ormal A ssessments. I (b) A ssessments if a claim was made 




on the ground of loss 

in 1921-2 

1920-'>1 ;i780 + 560 + 670_ 


— 

^670 

1921-22 

1 

/550; 

;^550-3^200 

= £3S0 

1922-23 ^«70 + 420 - 200^ 

mi 

;f670 + 420-Nil 

o 

=r £363 

1923-24 ^420-200+100 

;fl06 

£420-Nil + ;^100 

= ;£173 

Total 

1.623 ; 


^ 1,556 


If the business had continued to 1924-25 the aggregate 
assessments would become the same in each case. The business 
having ceased, however, a further claim will be made. First, 
the 1923-24 assessment will be reduced to the actual profits, 
£30. Next, the aggregate assessments for 1920-21, 1921-22, 
and 1922-23 (£670 + £350 -f £363 = £1,383) will be 
amended by repayment to the aggregate profits (ignoring 
losses) of those years (£420 + Nil + £100 = £520). Allow- 
ances and deductions have been ignored, but they may be 
deducted from each of the results shown above. In this 
example the “ loss " claim was made first, being limited to a 
period of twelve months after 1921-22. 

Loss Caused by Change in Proprietorship. 

Income tax assessments are made on the average profits of 
the concern assessed, and in the ordinary course they are 
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unaffected by a change in proprietorship. Thus, taking the 
history of a business as follows — 


1920 Proprietor A makes ^^600 profit 

1921 /400 „ 

1922 „ „ „ j^250 „ in 1st 6 months 

.. B .. ifOOO „ „ 2nd 

1923 ^700 „ 


the assessment for 1923-24 will be 


£600 + 400 + 550 


= £517, 


and that for 1924-25 will be '^99 = £ 550 . 

O 


If, however, a “ specific cause of loss ” operates with or 
after the advent of B, he may pay tax on the actual profit of 
the year concerned. Thus — 


1920 Proprietor A makes /600 profit 


1921 

,, 

.. .. £400 .. 


1922 

It 

.. £250 

in 1st 6 months 


It 

B „ £50 „ 

II 2nd „ 

1923 

II 

II 11 ;^t20 ,, 



If B proves that his profits fell short because of the loss of 
A's personal influence, the assessment for 1923-24 may be 
reduced to £120. (For 1921-22 B would pay half the tax 
assessed on A, but in the circumstances stated his half might 
be reduced to £50.) 

Other specific causes of loss " would be B's shortness of 
capital as compared with A, B's having to compete with A's 
former manager who has just set up a rival concern near, 
B's closing a shop on Sundays contrary to A's practice, etc., etc. 

The changes in proprietorship which a “ specific cause of 
loss '' must follow would include the death or withdrawal of a 
partner in a firm, the admission of a new partner into the firm, 
the death or bankruptcy of the proprietor of a business, etc. 

The claim must be made within one year of the end of 
the fiscal year concerned. No relief will be given to a person 
who continues to carry on the business during the year of 
assessment without a change in partnership or in ownership. 



CHAPTER XI 


SCHEDULE D (CONCLUDED) — THE ASSESSMENT OF PARTNER- 
SHIPS — GENERAL RULES — ^EXAMPLES — ^WHERE THE FIRM HAS 
UNEARNED INCOME AND PAYS INTEREST — ^WHERE THE CUR- 
RENT year's basis of the DIVISION OF PROFITS IS NOT KNOWN 
— ^WHERE A NEW PARTNER ENTERS 

It is a principle of the Income Tax Acts that tax is levied 
primarily upon the concern making profits, and only secon- 
darily upon the individuals connected therewith. Thus, an 
assessment will not, as a rule, be affected by changes in 
proprietorship or by a portion of the profits becoming payable 
to outsiders by way of interest on loans made to the proprie- 
tors. The new owners take up their predecessors' liability 
from the date of succession, and the lenders bear their share 
of the gross assessment on the concern by suffering the deduc- 
tion of tax from the interest received. Following on this 
principle, a partnership is assessed in one sum on the average 
aggregate profit, and the division of liability between the 
partners is regarded as immaterial except when some or all of 
them have occasion to make separate returns for the purposes 
of claims to allowances made to individuals only. In this case 
it is necessary to distinguish such partners’ respective shares 
of the aggregate profit assessed, and this is liable to present 
some difficulty. 

Rules. 

The rules may be stated briefly as follows — 

(а) Ascertain the average total profits of the concern over 
the past three years. 

(б) From the sum so arrived at (which will be the amount 
of the assessment), deduct all annual payments, annuities, 
interest on fixed loans, etc., which the firm is liable to pay, 
out of profits included in the assessment, during the year 
for which the assessment is to be made. 

(See Example 1, in which part of the payments are made 
out of taxable sources not included in the Schedule D 
assessment.) 
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(c) As the balance represents the share of the assessment 
remaining for the partners, the following question must nov/ 
be answered : “ If we actually were to have this surplus profit 
in the current year, how would we divide it amongst our- 
selves ? " A proper answer to this question will provide the 
basis for claims to relief, and allowances, by one or more of 
the partners. 

The succeeding examples will illustrate these rules. 

Example 1. The accounts of Messrs. E, F, G, and H have 
been adjusted for income tax purposes as follows — 



1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Profit per accounts 

/ 1.870 

/1. 656 

/1. 783 

Add sums charged in the ac- 
counts but not allowed for 

Income Tax purposes- 

Interest on Capital, partner E 

113 

118 

121 

F 

#» »» 

84 

85 

88 

#» 1* ^ • 

65 

63 

69 

.. .. .. H . 

Salaries to partner E . 

48 

48 

51 

300 

300 

300 

M „ F . . . 

300 

300 

300 

M G . . . 

300 

300 

300 

M H . . . 

300 

300 

300 

Interest on fixed loan 

170 

160 

150 

Annuity , . . . 

300 

300 

300 

Total ..... 

3,850 

3,630 

3,762 

Deduct sums already taxed. Pro- 
perty /300, dividends (net. 

say) ^28 . . . . 

328 

328 

328 

Total profit as adjusted 

Average for 1924-25 

;i3,522 

;i3,302 

A419 

£3.434 


It may be taken that E becomes a sleeping partner half-way 
through the year 1924-25, after which he receives no salary. 
F, G, & H draw salaries in addition to interest on their capitals. 
The circumstances of the three years on which the account is 
based are as shown. The basis of division in 1924 is as follows — 



Salary. 

Interest 
on Capital. 

Share of Balance. 

1st half. 2nd halj 

E . 

• • /ISO 

£90 

\ 


F . 

. . £300 

£90 

i 


G . 

. . £300 

m 

i 


H . 

. . £300 

£52 

i 
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Before anything goes to the partners, however, an annuity 
of j£300 must be paid, also £140 interest on fixed loan. The 
firm owns its trade premises (assessed £360 gross and £300 
net), and receives a dividend which would have amounted to 
£30 had not tax been deducted therefrom. 

It has been shown that the firm must be assessed on ;f3,419 
for 1924-25. Under rule (6) it must be ascertained what 
charges are payable out of the 1924-25 profits. This is 
necessary, because assuming, as must be assumed, that the 
firm's profits will be £3,419 in 1924-25, the partners can only 
receive this amount less the amount of the charges referred to. 
Of the £3,419, therefore, the charges must be regarded as 
going to " outside partners " of the concern, and when these 
are paid, tax at the highest rate will be deducted therefrom 
and must be handed over to the Revenue. 

What charges, then, are payable out of the assessable 
profits ? At first sight one might say £440 (£300 plus £140). 
But the firm may well point out that they have certain income 
already charged at the highest rate, i.e. £300 from property 
and £30 from dividends. Why not say that, of the £440, £330 
has been paid out of such taxed income, and that only £110 
of the profits must necessarily be charged at the highest rate ? 
This is certainly permissible. 

We have, therefore, £3,309 (£3,419 - £110) for division 
between the partners according to the current year's basis 
as follows — 

E — Salary 

Interest on Capital 

Total 

F — Salary 

Interest on Capital 
Total 

G — Salary 

Interest on Capital 
Total 

H — Salary 

Interest on Capital 
Total 


1st half-year. 2nd half-year. 




— 

45 



£300 

90 

£240 



390 


300 

71 



300 

52 

371 



352 

/ 1.353 
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The balance for division is {1,956 ({3,309 - {1,353). 


E, \oii91%=iUS 

F, .. 244 

G, „ 245 

H, 244 


fo{^978=/138 
? .. 280 

280 

„ 280 


Total /383^ 

" sis 

524 J 


The amount of the assessment is therefore divisible for 
partnership purposes as follows — 

Charges £110 

Ut half-year ; li9S + i2A5== 440 

2nd „ „ 45+ 138= 183 

F, . . . 390 + 524= 914 

G, . . . 371+ 525= 896 

H, . . .352+ 524= 876 


I A4I9 


E's share is shown in two portions because the first half-year's 
portion is regarded as earned income, while that of the 
latter half-year is unearned. 

It may be assumed that all partners have completed the 
usual individual return, forms, and claims to relief {see 
Chapters II and III), and that their respective taxable 
incomes are calculated as follows — 


E 


F 



G 



H 


L 


1 



£ 



£ 


Total Income 










(all from firm) 623 

Less — 


914 



896 



876 


Earned In- 
come Relief 

91 

8 


89 

12 


87 

12 


Personal 

Allowance .^135 

225 

0 


225 

0 


135 

0 


Children's 

Allowance . — 

36 

0 


90 

0 


— 



Total Deduc- 










tions . . 179 


352 

8 


404 

12 


222 

12 

Taxable In- 










come . • /444 


/561 

12 


/491 

8 


^653 

8 


It may be further assumed that E pays £48 life assurance 
premiums, F pays £90, and H £25. 
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The assessment on the 6rm for 1924-25 will be arrived at 
as follows — 


Total taxable income of the firm = ;£444 -f ;f561 12s. 

4- ^491 8s. + £653 8s. = 

To be charged @ 2s. 3d. (£225 for each partner) 

To be charged @ 4s. 6d. ..... 


£ 5 . d. 

2.150 8 0 
900 0 0 
1,250 8 0 


Total tax payable 

Liss life assurance allowance @ 2s. 3d. on ;£163 (;f48 
+ ;^90 4- £25) 


382 11 10 
18 6 9 


Net Tax Due from the Firm . . £364 5 1 


Example 2. J, K, and L 

are 

partners 

in a 

firm whose 

assessment for 1924-25 is arrived at as follows — 




1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Profit per accounts 

. 

£860 

;i840 

£854 

j4dd sums charged in the 

ac- 



counts but not allowed 
Income Tax purposes. 

for 




Interest on Capital, partner J 


15 

15 

17 

„ k 


18 

17 

18 

L 

Salary to partner J . 


9 

10 

12 


200 

200 

200 

., K . 


200 

200 

200 

.. L . . 

Interest on fixed loans 


200 

200 

200 


80 

80 

80 

Total profit as adjusted . 

• 

£1.582 

£1.562 

;£1.581 


Average . . £1,575 


The charges payable out of such profits for 1924-25 are 
£80, and £1,495 is therefore left for division between the 
partners. The basis of such division is as follows — 

J 5 per cent, interest on average capital during 1924-25 ; 

} profits of Market I, J general balance. 

K as J, but substitute Market 11 for Market 1. 

L as K, but substitute Market 111 for Market 11. 

At the time returns are required^ the partners know neither 
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what their average capitals will be, nor what proportion of 
the profits will arise in each of the various markets. 

Circumstances such as these are met with very frequently. 
The Income Tax Acts, however, do not offer any way out of 
the difficulty. All that can be done is to agree on a fair basis 
with the Inspector of Taxes. Either the basis of division in 
the preceding year or the basis according to the facts of the 
three past years will probably be admitted. Thus, the figures 
given above may be found to have been divided as follows — 



1921. 1 

1922 

1923. 

Total. 

Charges . 

m 1 

£80 

£80 

£240 

J . . . 

500 1 

475 

501 

1,476 

K . . 

480 

505 

472 

1,457 

L . . . 

522 

502 

528 

1,552 


Suggestion for 1924-25. 


(actual) £80 
ix £1,476= 492 
1.457=486 
ix 1,552=517 


£1.575 


The amount of charges to be inserted in the 1924-25 column 
must necessarily be the amount payable in that year. If this 
does not happen to be the same as in the three preceding 
years, a more complicated calculation must be made, but on 
the same principle. Thus, assume the figures to have been 
as follows — 


• 1921. 

! 

1922. 

1 1923. ! Total, j Suggestion for 1924-25. 

Charges . 

. £80 1 

£70 

1 £60 1 £210 ! (actual) £50 \ 

501 * 1,476 500 ■ /I Me 

1 482 i 1,467 1 497 1 

J . . . 

. 500 

475 

K . . 

480 

505 

L . . . 

. 522 

512 

i 528 j 1,562 1 528* 


The amounts set against J, K, and L respectively in the last 
column will be found to be proportionate to the sums set 
against their names in the column headed Total. 

Example 3. M and N are partners in a firm, and admit a 
new partner O (who brings no business with him) as from 
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6th October, 1924. The assessment for 1924-25 is arrived at 
as follows — 



1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Profit per accounts of M and N . 
Add sums charged in the ac- 
counts but not allowed for 
Income Tax purposes. 

£604 

£608 

£582 

Interest on Capital, partner M 

12 

13 

14 

M N . 

10 

10 

12 

Salary to partner M . . . 

150 

150 

150 

.. N . . . 

150 

150 

150 

Total profit as adjusted . 

Average for assessment, 1924-25 

£926 

_£931 

^8 


There are no charges, but the profits are divisible in the 
following proportions in 1924-25 — 

15 / half-year — 

M, interest on Capital £1, Salary £75, plus | balance 

N, .. 6, 75 

2nd half-year — 

M, interest on Capital /7, Salary £100, plus J balance 

N, „ „ 6, „ 100, „ 

O, „ „ 4. „ 60 


The assessment of £921, although based on the average 
profits of M and N only, is divisible between M, N, and 0 
as follows — 

M, interest on Capital £14, plus Salarv £175= £189 

N, „ ,. 12, „ 175= 187 

O, „ „ 4, „ „ 60= 64 

£440 

leaving £481 for division proportionately — 

M, i of £24:i plus i of /241 = ^200 

N, „ = 200 

O, iof^24I = 81 

481 

^921 
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The division is, therefore— 

M £189 + 200= /389 

N 187 + 200= 387 

O 64+ 81= 145 

£921 

The assessment so arrived at will hold good, even if the 
entrance of O considerably increases the profit. 


S-(I527) 



CHAPTER XII 


SCHEDULE E — EMPLOYEES — BONUSES, GRATUITIES, AND 
COMMISSIONS — ^EXPENSES — ^SALARIES PAID FREE OF TAX*' — 
RETURNS OF EMPLOYEES — WEEKLY WAGE-EARNERS — 
QUARTERLY ASSESSMENTS — ^ALLOWANCES AND DEDUCTIONS 

Liability under Schedule E extends to all salaries, fees, 
wages, pensions, perquisites or profits which arise by reason 
of office or employment. Wound, disablement or disability 
pensions granted on account of military, etc., service ; and 
allowances in respect of children granted by the Ministry of 
Pensions to widows of members of the naval, military or 
air forces are exempt. Assessment is legally based on the 
remuneration for the year of assessment, but as at the time 
of making a return the taxpayer often does not know what 
his salary for the ensuing year will be, a return of the previous 
year's income is always accepted by the Revenue. Should 
the actual income for the year prove to be less than the 
assessment by reason of reduced salary or cessation of employ- 
ment, the taxpayer can get the assessment amended, or else 
obtain repayment of the excess tax paid. Should the amount 
returned prove to be less than the actual amount received, 
the Revenue usually make an additional assessment to cover. 

bonuses, Gratuities, and Commissions. 

In addition to salary, all other profits arising by reason of 
the employment such as bonuses, gratuities, and commissions 
are assessable to tax under Schedule E, the amount earned 
in the year preceding the year of assessment being taken as 
a basis. The three years average system which operated 
previous to 1922-23 is no longer extended to such profits. 
Voluntary payments made to employees by employers are 
not assessable if they arc made for reasons not connected in 
any way with employment. An example will be given of 

56 
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a payment on the border line of liability, but which is con- 
sidered not to be liable. If an employee has grave domestic 
misfortune, as, for example, the serious illness of his wife, 
and the employer gives him, say, a ten-pound note, solely 
out of sympathy,- it would appear that the 10 need not be 
returned by the employee. " (On the other hand, the gift 
cannot be regarded as a trade expense and is not deductible 
in the employer’s account.) 

Expenses. 

An employee is allowed to deduct from his remuneration 
any sums “ necessarily and exclusively ” expended by him 
in th^erformance of his duties. 

^^Iie^ELLiNG Expenses. These are allowable, except the 
cost of travelling to and from the employee's place of 
business. 

Hotel Expenses, etc. These are allowable to a com- 
mercial traveller and other employees similarly engaged, but 
such expenses must be reduced by what it would cost the 
employee to live at home. 

Guarantee Premiums. These are allowable. 

Professional Fees. Fees paid by an employee — account- 
ant for example — to his professional society or body, are 
usually allowed. 

Superannuation Contributions. These are allowable if 

really and dona fide paid and borne by the party to be 
charged.” Naturally no further relief will be given under 
this head in respect of payments for which the life assurance 
is made. 

Salaries Paid ‘ ‘ Free of Tax. ’ ’ 

Employers frequently pay tax on their employees’ remunera- 
tion. In this event, the assessable remuneration is an amount 
which, when decreased by the amount of tax thereon, will 
leave the sum actually paid to the employee. This would 
necessitate a rather difficult computation. In practice. 
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therefore, it is usual for the preceding year’s tax to be added 
to the current year’s remuneration. Thus — 

1923. Salary to employee .... /400 

,, Tax paid by employer . . . . 30 \ 

1924. Salary to employee .... 420 

Assessment ;£420 30 == ;f450 

In the case of a new employment, etc., or in other 
circumstances presenting special difficulties, an exact 
computation must be made. Thus — 

1923-24. Salary /400. Company pays tax. 

The question is, what amount reduced by tax thereon will 
leave ^^^400 ? In the case of an unmarried man there would 
be earned income relief £40 and the personal aUowance £135, 
leaving £225 chargeable (for 1923-24) at 2s. 3d. We may 
therefore say — 

(;^400 + tax) - (£'225 -h tax) (2s. 3d.) =- £400. 

This is a matter of algebra, and is given here more as a 
warning to adopt the preceding year’s basis whenever possible, 
than for use either by the employer or the employee. If 
necessary this method of computation must be adopted. 

Returns of Employees. 

All employers (whether individuals or bodies) are required 
to make an annual return of employees on the prescribed 
form No. 46. On this form particulars have to be given of 
all employees except: (1) persons who arc not employed in 
any other employment, and whose remuneration for the year 
does not exceed £150 ; and (2) weekly wage-earners employed 
by way of manual labour (for whom a separate return is 
required as stated later in this chapter). A specimen return 
for 1924-25 is given on page 59. 

Quarterly Assessments on Weekly 
Wage-earners. 

Weekly Wage-earners. For purposes of the Acts, this 
term includes wage-earners employed by way of manual 



ABCTll«CO„LTD, 


Name of Person 
Employed 
(including 
Directors, 
Auditors, etc,), 

Descrip- 
tion of 
Office, 

Residence, 

1 

Amount of 
Salaries & 
Wages for 
Year 
Ending 

1 

Other Payments (Fees, 
Bonuses orCommissions) 
made for the Year 
ending 5|<|21 

If Income 
Taxand|or 
Super-tax 
has also 
been paid by 
Employer, 
state "Yes," 

(7) 

Amount of 
Employee’s 
Super- 
annuation 
ContribU' 

finn 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

1 

Description, 

(5) 

Amount, 

(6) 

UUU. 

(8) 

ISmUL , 

Pklof 

Swiisjm'f, 

Emgslok 

p 

Imelliiii 

Exfims 

|o0 

- 

iVil " 

Mm. Jms & 
lirm 

Mtdfs 

obi) Ifiuciiig ifliic, 
£C,3 

/521bs, 

A'il 

iVil 


B 

p.mif, , 

Smtmy 

2 Lmil Pad, 
S,lf,20 

P 

All 

B 

y« 

(InmTix] 

B 

IM. . 

Clefl 

6b Mi SM, 
A'21 

P 

B 

B 



J.Pm , , 

Tmelkr 

2SCmcilSl.,Lids 

/10b 

Cmmim 

/26f lbs. 

- 

B 

LSIm . . 

Tyfiisl 

Ibl Tie Gmi, 
ftckkw 

P 


^ 

9 

§ 


Deciaraiion, I, Pml IPhili (Smlnijj, declare that all the particulars n 
truly stated to the best of my knowledge and belief, 


thisinotice are fully and 
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labour. The following classification of doubtful cases is made 
by the Inland Revenue. 

Manual Occupations. Assistant foremen, tram and 
omnibus drivers and conductors, chauffeurs, chefs, cinema 
operators, dental mechanics, firemen, huntsmen, liftmen, 
porters, ships' mates (unless superintending only), tailors' 
cutters and tie cutters (unless supervising others), ware- 
housemen, working dressmakers, working farm bailiffs, and 
working foremen. 

Non-manual Occupations. Clerks, typists, draftsmen, 
shop managers, shop walkers, window dressers, check weighers, 
van travellers (where supplying orders from van stock), ticket 
collectors, theatre attendants, musicians in cinemas and 
theatres, and foremen acting as supervisors only. 

To be included in the term, also, a person must receive 
wages which are either calculated by reference to a period 
less than a month (i.e. by the hour, day, week, or other 
period), or which (however calculated) are paid daily, weekly, 
or at any less intervals than a month. 

If any question arises as to the application of the term 
to any person, it is required to be determined (without right 
of further appeal) jointly by the Board of Inland Revenue 
and the district Commissioners of Income Tax. 

Provisions as to Quarterly Assessments. Returns are 
required to be made by employees quarterly as fixed by 
regulations made by the Board of Inland Revenue. The 
inspector may also require a return respecting any particular 
employee at any time. The proposal originally included in 
the 1915 Bill for the collection of tax by the employer in 
certain cases was dropped. Any arrears of tax may be 
obtained by distraint, by process as for a debt due to the 
Crown, or may be recovered summarily as a civil debt. The 
assessment may be made by the Inspector of Taxes instead 
of by the local Commissioners, but appeals may be heard by 
the latter body where the inspector and the wage-earner 
continue to disagree. 

Place of Assessment. The assessments may be made 
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at the place of employment or, alternatively, at the residence 
of the employee. 

Weekly wage earners concerned are required to make a 
return for the first quarter of the year (quarter ended 5th 
July) and in any other quarter as regards which the inspec- 
tor has particular reason for desiring a return. In the latter 
category are those cases in which employees are entitled to 
a quarterly allowance for expenses. 

From each quarter’s earnings one quarter of the full year's 
allowances due (see below) is deducted. Where wages vary, 
it is possible for tax to be due for one quarter while for 
another quarter in the year the allowances exceed the wages. 
An adjustment is made in these cases in each quarter so 
that in the aggregate the full allowances due for the portion 
of the year expired are made. Thus — 

1st quarter: Wages i Allowances £3^ 

2nd 34 : ,, 38 

For the fiivt quarter the assessment would be on £9. For 
the second quarter, tax on ^4 is repayable, unless such tax 
is set off against the tax due for subsequent quarters. 

Allowances and Deductions. 

Earned Income Relief, Deduction of one-tenth of the 
earned part of the income. 

Marriage Allowance. Deduction of £225 (£56 5s. per 
quarter). Where the wife has earned income, this allowance 
may be increased by nine-tenths of the wife's earned income 
up to £50 thereof. The maximum marriage allowance is, 
therefore, £270 (£225 + £45) or £67 10s. per quarter. 

Personal Allowance. Deduction of £135 (£33 15s. per 
quarter) in the case of an unmarried individual (bachelor, 
spinster, widow, or widower). 

Children. Deduction of £36 for one child and £27 for 
every other. (Allowance can be claimed for children over 
16, if they are receiving full-time educational instruction.) 
The quarterly allowance for three eligible children would be 
£22 10s. 
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Dependent Relatives, Deduction of £60 (£15 per quarter) 
in the case of a relative taking charge of the younger brothers 
or sisters of an unmarried individual or acting as housekeeper 
to a widow or widower ; or a deduction of £25 (£6 5s. per 
quarter) in the case of an infirm or aged relative supported by 
the taxpayer. 

Expenses, Payments on account of tools, explosives, and 
similar expenses are allowed if incurred exclusively for the 
purposes of the emplo3nTient. 

Life Assurance. As for purposes of other income tax 
assessments (Chapter III). Under this heading come pay- 
ments to friendly societies and trade unions for death or 
superannuation benefits. ^ For all incomes not exceeding 
£1,000, the deduction (which is made from the actual tax 
otherwise due) is calculated at the rate of 2s. 3d. in the £ on 
the allowable premiums. 

Note. Fuller particulars of the above allowances are 
given in Chapters II and III. 
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THE DEDUCTION OF TAX FROM PAYMENTS MADE BY TAXPAYERS 
— RULES UNDER WHICH DEDUCTION IS MADE — RATES OF 
DEDUCTION — PARTNERSHIPS — PAYMENTS NOT MADE OUT OF 
TAXED INCOME 

By far the greater portion of the income duties is borne by the 
ultimate recipients of the income concerned by way of deduction. 
That is to say, such income is received less tax from some 
person who has paid that tax to the Revenue. From this 
follow two rules, clear in principle but very liable to be 
confused in application. 

\. If A is entitled to deduct tax from a payment due to B, 
he must pay to the Revenue tax on that amouyit as well as whatever 
tax may he due on his own account. 

2. At whatever rate A is liable to be charged personally, he 
must pay tax on the amount due to B, at the rate at which he is 
required to deduct tax from that amount. 

In illustration of the first rule, the following examples may 
be given. 

(la) A is a trader whose profits have been — 

1921 Profit £S00 after charging £ 1 ^ interest on loan 

1922 900 „ „ GO .. 

1923 „ 700 „ „ 50 „ 

Average ^^800 Average £60 ,, „ 

His assessment for 1924-25 must be on £860. As a matter of 
fact, this will be the amount of the assessment whatever 
interest is paid in 1924. The assumption is that he gets his 
allowance from the person entitled to the interest, and may 
not, therefore, obtain a further allowance from the Revenue 
by deducting the interest from his gross profit. 

(16) A owns a house, and in 1924-25 his tenant deducts 
£6 1 5s. from the yearly rent of £40 (being tax at 4s. 6d. on | of 
£40). One-fourth has been allow'ed for repairs, but A also pays 

63 
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£8 ground rent (or mortgage interest) out of the rent. He 
will get no allowance from the assessment in respect of 
this payment, but may deduct tax therefrom, paying £Q 4s. 
instead of £8. He will then have borne tax on £22 only 
(£40 less £10 repairs, and less £8 ground rent). 

(k) A is a trader who is totally exempt by reason of his 
assessable income not exceeding £135 per annum. He pays 
£8 interest, how^ever, and is entitled to deduct tax therefrom. 
He must, accordingly, pay to the Revenue tax on £8. 

In considering the second rule, it must be remembered that 
whenever there is a title to deduct tax it is always at the 
highest rate of tax in force. Thus — 

(2a) A (the trader referred to in Example la) is a married 
man with one child. He pays £40 interest in 1924-25. 
It has been stated that whatever happens in that year as 
regards the payment of interest, his assessment must be £860. 
A will, therefore, be charged at the full rate on £40, and from 
the remaining £820 he will be allowed earned income relief 
£82, marriage allowance £225, and allowance for child £36, 
leaving a taxable income of £477, £225 of which w'ill be 
charged at 2s. 3d. and £252 at 4s. 6d. 

If A pays £100 interest, he will be charged at 4s. 6d. on £100 
and will be allowed the statutory deductions from the 
remaining £760. 

(26) A (the house-owner referred to in Example 16) has 
other unearned income amounting to £300. 

His total assessment will be £330 less charge £8 = £322. 
Deducting the personal abatement, A is charged at the 
remaining taxable income (£187) at 2s. 3d. and on £8 at 4s. 6d. 

(2c) A (the trader referred to in Example Ic) must for 
1924-25 pay to the Revenue £1 16s., being tax on £8 at 4s. 6d. 

Should the person entitled to receive any of the above- 
mentioned payments be exempt from tax, or be chargeable 
at the lower rate, he should make the necessary claim 
to repayment. It has not been found possible, as a matter of 
administration, to authorise deductions to be at any rate 
other than the highest in force. 
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A third rule must now be considered. 

3. So long as A has suffered tax at the highest rate on any 
portion of his income, it may be assumed that his payment to B 
is made in the first instance out of that income. He will still 
receive no allowance from the Revenue in consideration of such 
payment, but he may be regarded as having already paid over all 
or part of the ** highest rate tax " he has deducted from B, 

(за) A (the trader referred to in Examples la and 2a) 
receives £60 dividends, from which tax is deducted at the 
highest rate. If he pays £40 interest in 1924-25 (even though 
such interest is a trade charge and is not connected with the 
dividends) his assessment will be £860, less the usual reliefs 
and allowances. 

If he pays £100 interest, the charge will be — 

at 4s. 6d. (being ^£100 less £60 covered by dividends) / 

£S20 at the rates shown in Example 2a on page 64 ) * 

Should it happen, however, that A has a loan against the 
investments and pays, say, £10 interest thereon, then only 
£50 of the dividends may be allocated to the trade interest. 
If the trade interest is no more than £50, the assessment 
will be £860 less the reliefs and allowances due. But if it is, 
say, £100, the charge will be — 

^50 at 4s. 6d. (^100 less ;J50) ) 

^810 at the rates applicable after the necessary allowances >£860 
have been made ) 

(зб) A (the house-owner referred to in Examples 26 and 2c) 
receives £60 dividends, from which tax is deducted at the 
highest rate. As he may claim relief in respect of these 
dividends, the house will continue to be charged as stated 
in Example 26 ; but the excess tax deducted from the divi- 
dends may be allowed against the assessment on the property. 

Partnerships. 

The rules and examples given above apply in all respects 
to the case of a firm. All that need be done is to substitute 

A & Co." for " A." Thus, Example 3a would apply to a 
firm which is in the receipt of dividends. But the following 
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question often arises. Should the only dividends in any way 
connected with the concern belong to a particular partner 
and not to the firm, may the firm's interest be regarded as 
being paid out of such dividends ? The answer is in the 
negative, inasmuch as a firm is a separate entity under the 
Income Tax Acts. 

On the other hand, should the firm have taxed dividends 
which have not been allocated to the firm's interest, a partner's 
share in this “ highest-rate " taxed income may be allocated 
to that partner's personal interest. Thus — 

A & Co.'s assessment for 1924-25 is £860, as in Example la. 
The firm has no taxed dividends and will pay £40 interest in 
1924-25. Partner A pays £10 interest on a personal loan and 
has no other income. (The remaining partner C may be 
taken to share the profits equally with A and to have no 
other income.) The assessment on the firm will be — 

Gross ;£860 

£50 (firm £40: A £10) at 4s. 6d. 

( ;£860 - 40 \ less earned income relief £40 

10 J and abatement £135 = £225, 

2 / to be charged at 2s. 3d. 

C £410 less earned income relief £4\ and abatement £\35 
= £234, of which £225 is charged at 2s. 3d. and the 
remaining £9 at 4s. 6d. 

But should the firm be in receipt of £70 taxed di\ddends and 
pay £40 interest, while partner A pays £50 personal interest, 
the charge will be — 

Gross ;£860 

£20 (as explained below) at 4s. 6d. 

A £4\0 less earned income relief /41 and abatement £\35 
= £234, of which £225 is charged at 2s. 3d. and the 
remaining £9 at 4s. 6d. 

C £430 less earned income relief £43 and abatement £135 
= £252, of which £225 is charged at 2s. 3d. and the 
remaining £27 at 4s. 6d. 

Part of A's interest has been regarded as payable out of his 
share of the dividends which have not been allocated to cover 
the firm's interest ; i.e. — 

Firm's interest, £40 ; covered by £40 dividend. 
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A's interest, £50; of which £30 is covered by the £30 
unallocated firm's dividends. 

Payments Not Made Out of Taxed Incomes. 

A brief note must be made regarding the rules in the special 
circumstances so described. It may be supposed that A 
pays £10 interest to B, from which he is entitled to deduct 
tax, but that A makes the payment out of capital, having, 
say, no taxable income in the year concerned. In all the 
examples given above and in the succeeding chapter, the 
payments have been made out of trade profits, or rents, divi- 
dends, etc., and the payer has, therefore, retained the tax 
deducted to make up for having borne tax in full on the income 
from which the payments were made. In the case now 
described, however, a new rule applies. A must deduct tax 
at the rate in force at the date of payment (irrespective of the 
period during which the interest accrued), and must make a 
specific payment to the Revenue of the amount deducted. 

It may easily happen, therefore, that one person is entitled 
to receive from another an annual payment of interest due on, 
say, 10th April. So long as the payer has taxed income to 
cover, the rate of deduction will be practically that of the 
fiscal year preceding. But should the payer cease to have 
taxable profit to cover, the rate of deduction from the interest 
must change to that in force in the current year. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE DEDUCTION OF TAX (CONCLUDED) — PAYMENTS FROM 
WHICH TAX MAY BE DEDUCTED — WHERE THE RATE CHANGES 
— GENERAL RULES RESPECTING INTEREST — WAR LOAN INTEREST 

To make possible a proper understanding of the rules under 
which one taxpayer deducts tax from payments he is liable 
to make to another, it is necessary to explain the nature of the 
payments which are concerned. Also, although it has been 
shown that the rate of deduction is always the highest in force, 
it remains to discuss those circumstances in which the rates 
of tax have varied during the periods within which the 
pa5m[ients in question have accrued or fall due. 

Generally speaking, the right to deduct tax may be regarded 
as extending to rents, ground rents, dividends, annuities, 
interest on fixed loans, and annual payments of a similar 
nature. There are many difficult questions involved in this 
matter which need not be discussed here ; for practical pur- 
poses the list given will be found sufficient. As regards the 
last item, an illuminating case may be referred to. A com- 
pany was formed in this country to acquire, from a foreign 
concern, the British rights in a boot polish. Under the 
agreement a percentage of the gross British sales was payable 
to the foreign vendors. It was decided that, although this 
pa5anent varied from year to year, it was of such a nature that 
tax should be deducted therefrom by the payers and be 
accounted for to the Revenue by them. 

Also, as regards the ** interest on fixed loans," the legal 
term is " annual interest," but this does not refer merely to 
interest paid once a year. The word " annual " is held to 
point to a certain fixity about the loan, thus excluding interest 
on a bank overdraft, for example. 
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Changing Rates. 

The fiscal year runs from 6th April to the succeeding 5th 
April inclusive, and were all interest to accrue to and be paid 
on the last of these dates no difficulty could arise. But if, for 
example, interest on £400 at 5 per cent is payable by half- 
yearly instalments on 30th June and 31st December, the first 
payment will cover indebtedness accruing half in one fiscal 
year and half in another. If the rate of tax has not been 
constant in those years, the general rule will be to deduct 
tax at the proportion of rates in force over the period during 
which the interest has accrued. Thus, from the £10 due on 
30th June, 1923, the tax deducted will be — 

£ s. d. 

Quarter to 31/3/23, tax at 5s. Od. on ^£5= 1 5 0 

Quarter to 30/6/23, tax at 4s. 6d. on 3^5= 12 6 

2 7 6 

making, for the six months, tax at 4s. 9d. on £10, 

Similarly, if a yearly interest of £20 were due on 30th June, 
1923, the deduction would be — 

£ s, d. 

3 quarters to 31/3/23, tax at 5s. Od. on ^15= 3 15 0 
1 quarter to 30/6/23, tax at 4s. 6d. on ;{5 =12 6 

£^ 17 6 

making £20 at a proportional rate of 4s. lO^d. 

It will be observed that the interval between 31st March 
(or even 25th March) and 5th April is ignored wherever interest 
is calculated to the usual commercial quarter days. 

Before the Finance Act Passes. 

An old Act authorizes the usual preparations for assessments 
to be made in that early portion of the fiscal year prior to the 
passage of the annual Finance Act re-imposing the income tax. 
But in 1912 it was decided that no right to charge or to deduct 
tax existed until that Act had passed through all its stages 
and received the royal assent. A Provisional Collection of 
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Taxes Act was, therefore, passed in 1913 to regulate the matter 
under discussion in the period referred to. The present 
procedure is as follows — 

(1) From 6th April to the date of a resolution of the House 
of Commons re-imposing the tax (such date being required 
to be no later than 5th May) the duty must be assumed to be 
the same as in the previous year. 

Thus, a half-yearly payment of interest accruing to and paid 
on 1st May, 1923 (assuming the resolution not to have been 
passed by that date), should suffer deduction of tax entirely 
at the 1922-23 rate of 5s. Od. ; c.g. interest £12 at 5s. Od. 
equals £3. As will be seen, the last one-sixth of the deduction 
is subject to revision when the rate for 1923-24 is fixed. 

(2) From the date of a resolution of the House of Commons 
re-imposing the tax, the rate must be taken to be as stated 
in that resolution. Tlie resolution must be confirmed or 
amended by the passage of the Finance Act within four ‘months 
thereof. 

Thus, a half-yearly payment of interest accruing to 1st 
June, 1923, must suffer d(xluction, two-thirds at 5s. Od. 
(December, 1922, to March, 1923), and one-third at 4s. 6d. 
(April and May, 1923) ; c.g. of £12 interest — 


;f8at 5s. 0d.= ;^2 0.s. Od. 1 
£4 at 4s. 6d.= 18s. Od. j 


18s. Od. 


Interest (General Rules). 

A general note with regard to interest may be of service. 
Interest has always been regarded as a distinct subject of 
taxation irrespective of losses and profits. It has been shown 
that, where there is any fixity about the loan, the interest 
reaches the recipient less tax. It is immaterial that he may 
have traded at a loss in that year. If that is the case he may 
treat the interest as taxed income against which a claim may 
be made as explained in Chapter X ; but this is an excep- 
tional allowance by special enactment, and does not necessarily 
meet the case — see the example of A, F & Co. in that chapter, 
also Example 2. 
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In accordance with the same principle, interest received in 
full should be the subject of a direct assessment on the 
recipient. Wherever interest is assessed as such, it is under 
Case III of Schedule D, which requires an assessment on the 
amount arising in the year preceding the year of assessment, 
unless the interest first arose subsequently to the 6th April 
in that preceding year, in which case assessment is made 
on the actual income for the year. E.g. for 1924-25, assess- 
ment would normally be made on the income for 1923-24. 
If, however, the interest first arose after 6th April, 1923, 
computation will be made on the actual income for 1924-25. 
The classes of income returnable for assessment under 
Case III include all untaxed interest, annuities, dividends or 
discounts received or credited, including interest on bank 
deposit accounts and discount on Treasury Bills. Deposit 
interest from co-operative societies is assessable, but not 
dividends on purchases. 

There are some cases, however, in which interest may be 
regarded as being merely one of the items which make up the 
gross receipts of the business concerned. Thus, it would be 
out of the question to make a money-lender pay tax on all 
the interest he received, without any allowance for bad debts 
and general expenses. Such receipts are not the proceeds of 
interest-bearing investments. They are the gross returns of 
trading operations. 

As regards interest paid, it has been explained that when the 
loan is fixed tax is deductible therefrom. When interest is 
not payable out of taxed income (see the closing paragraphs 
of Chapter XIII) tax is deductible therefrom whether the 
loan is fixed or not. The only interest from which tax may 
not be deducted, therefore, is “ short-loan " interest which 
is paid out of taxable profits. 

When interest is paid in full to a banker out of the payer's 
taxed income, the payer may be repaid an equivalent amount 
of tax. Thus, if to buy a house assessed at £36 net a person 
borrowed money from his banker and paid £18 interest in any 
particular year, he may claim the allowance or repayment 

6 ~( 1527 ) 
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of tax on £18. Tax allowed or repayable will be at the same 
rate as that at which tax has been charged on the house. 

War Loan Interest, etc. 

For purposes of taxation, War securities may be divided 
into four classes — 

(a) those bearing interest from which tax is deducted 
before receipt; 

(fc) those bearing interest paid in full and which should 
be returned for taxation by the recipient; 

(c) those bearing interest tax on which is assumed to 
have been compounded for; 

(d) that bearing interest which is not regarded as income 
for income tax purposes. 

In the following list, certain pre-war securities have been 
included for the sake of completeness — 

(а) Consols ; per cent and 2f per cent Annuities ; Local 
Loans 3 per cent Stock ; 2f per cent and 3 per cent Guaranteed 
Stocks ; 3J per cent War Stock ; 4 J per cent War Stock ; 
4 per cent Victory Bonds ; 4 per cent Funding Loan ( 1960-90) ; 

per cent Exchequer Bonds. Exceptions ; Dividends paid 
through the Post Office Savings Bank ; dividends not exceed- 
ing £5 per annum, however paid, other than dividends on all 
securities in bearer form. 

(б) 5 per cent War Stock, and 5 per cent Exchequer 
Bonds, 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922 ; 6 per cent Exchequer 
Bonds, 1920 ; 5 per cent National War Bonds, 1922, 1924, 
and 1927 ; 5 per cent National War Bonds, 1923, 1925, and 
1928. Exception : Securities in bearer form. 

(c) Tax Compounded Stock and Bonds as follows : 4 per 
cent War Stock ; 4 per cent National War Bonds, 1927 ; 
4 per cent National War Bonds, 1920 ; 4 per cent National 
War Bonds, 1928. 

(d) War Savings Certificates. 

Tax is deducted from class (a) at the full rate ; and part or 
all is frequently recoverable, as explained in Chapter XVIII. 
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Interest under class (b) (and under the exceptions to 
class (a) ) is returnable as income for the fiscal year suc- 
ceeding that in which it is received. Nothing is returnable 
in the first year in which Government War Security interest 
is received. Where interest arose for the first time in the 
year preceding the year of assessment, a return must be 
made of the full amount which will arise during the year of 
assessment. 

Interest under eJass (c) must be included in any statement 
of total income as taxed already. The said interest is deemed 
to be a net amount received after tax has been deducted 
from a gross amount at 4s. 6d. in the £ (i.c. it represents a net 
15s. 6d. out of a gross 20s. income). The income returnable is 
the interest multiplied by 40/31. Nevertheless, the 4s. 6d. 
in the £ assumed to have been paid is in no circumstances 
repayable. 
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DOMINION AND FOREIGN INCOME — BASIS OF ASSESSMENT — 
DOMINION INCOME TAX RELIEF — ^RESIDENCE 

Circumstances have combined in recent years to increase 
the importance of the law relating to the taxation of income 
which arises abroad. Prior to the war, owing to the fact 
that the income arising abroad was not assessable unless it 
was brought to this country, there became evident a growing 
practice of allowing such income to remain abroad for invest- 
ment with the direct object of escaping British income tax. 
Then in 1914-15 came an alteration in the law, rendering it 
immaterial whether foreign income of the main classes was 
left abroad or received in this country. Third, oWing to the 
increased taxes imposed in the British dominions, the question 
of the double taxation of the dominion profits accruing to 
residents in the United Kingdom became so acute that in 
1920-21 measures were introduced with a view to easing this 
double burden. 

What is ‘ * Dominion and Foreign Income ' ' ? 

For the purpose of taxation the word “ dominion " means 
any British possession, or any territory under the protection 
of His Majesty or under British or dominion mandate. It 
should be noted that as from 1922-23 the Irish Free State is 
to be regarded as a dominion and not a part of the United 
Kingdom. Northern Ireland, of course, remains subject to 
British laws of taxation. Foreign income is income which 
arises outside Great Britain, Northern Ireland and the 
dominions. It is only necessary here to indicate items which 
the term does not include A person residing in Aberdeen 
owned a business in Canada, which was conducted by his 
representative there. But he received periodical statements 
regarding the course of trade, and would have interfered if 
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he thought fit. The business was held to be carried on " 
by himself in this country, and his income therefrom was 
not income, but income arising in Aberdeen. (He was not a 
sleeping partner.) Similarly, companies whose trading opera- 
tions take place entirely abroad, but whose seat of manage- 
ment is here, have been held to be British companies and their 
profits to arise in this country. 

A dividend arising, therefore, from the Imperial Continental 
Gas Association or the London Bank of Mexico is not foreign 
income. The point is often a material one in determining 
liability to income tax, and in case of doubt, inquiry should 
be made of the officer from whom the dividend is received. 
It is practically certain, however, that income customarily 
received direct from abroad is foreign or dominion income 
within the meaning of the Tax Acts. It may be remarked 
that the fact that income has borne foreign or dominion 
taxation does not exempt it from further assessment in the 
United Kingdom, though certain reliefs are due as stated 
below. 

Basis of Assessment. 

The rules for assessment may be tabulated as follows — 

Rules 

Assessable on the amount arising 
in the year of assessment, 
whether it is received in the 
country or not. 

Assessable on the average amount 
arising in the last three years 
whether it was received in this 
country or not. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Assessable on the average amount 
received in this country in the 
last three years. 

N.B. Dominion or foreign income is not assessable unless 
remitted to this country, where the owner is not domiciled 
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in the United Kingdom, or (being a British subject) is not 
ordinarily resident here. 

The term security may require comment. A debenture 
and a mortgage are securities, being secured on some descrip- 
tion of asset. A dividend (even a preferential dividend) does 
not arise from a security, but from a share in the undertaking 
concerned. Within the term would fall municipal and other 
bonds. Government stock, and a loan secured on a business. 
Foreign and dominion securities are assessed under Case IV 
of Schedule D, and foreign and dominion possessions under 
Case V. 

Expenses necessarily incurred in the collection of the 
income abroad are allowable, e.g. foreign taxes, an agent's 
charges for the collection of rent, any annual interest or 
payment paid out of the income to a person not resident in 
the United Kingdom, etc. It should be noted that no deduc- 
tion is allowed in respect of dominion income tax unless under 
the laws of the dominion no provision is made for the 
allowance of relief from dominion income tax in respect of 
United Kingdom income tax. (For dominion income tax 
relief, see p. 77.) 

Income from dominion and foreign securities cannot be 
assessed in excess of the amount arising in the year of assess- 
ment. Income from stocks, shares, and dividends, although 
assessable on past average?, will not continue to be assessed 
after the whole profits due to any one person have permanently 
ceased. When, however, a part only of a person’s holding 
ceases to yield, the assessment on average will remain. 
Thus — 


(a) Dividends from Foreign Company 



1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1924. 

Company X 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Nil 

Y . 

100 

120 

80 

Sold 


Nil 

Z . 

100 

90 

80 

30 

• or - 

Nil 


300 

310 

260 

130 


. Stock 

Assessment for 

* 


' 


not 

1924-25 (average) 


290 



sold. 
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(6) Dividends from Foreign Company 


Company S . 
„ T . 


Assessment for 1924-25 


1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

100 

100 

100 

Nil 

100 

90 

80 

Nil 

200 

190 

180 

Stock 




sold 

25 . 

. 


Nil 


Dominion Income Tax Relief. 

In the case of income which is chargeable both to United 
Kingdom income tax and to dominion income tax, relief is 
given from the former at a rate determined as follows — 

(a) If the dominion rate does not exceed half the appropriate 
British rate, the relief given is the dominion rate. 

(h) In any other case, the relief is one-half the appropriate 
British rate. 

The “ appropriate rate referred to is ascertained in the 
case of income tax by dividing the tax payable before any 
life assurance relief is allowed by the taxable income of the 
person concerned. Where super-tax is payable, the “ appro- 
priate rate ** is the sum of the appropriate income tax rate 
calculated as above, and the super-tax rate (ascertained by 
dividing the super-tax payable by the total income for 
super-tax purposes). 

Example 1-- 

income in question ..... ;£300 

United Kingdom Tax at the appropriate rate of 3s. 8d. in £ 
Dominion Income Tax borne on same income at 

the rate of . . . . . .Is. 6d. in £ 

Rehef due— pOO @ Is, 6d, in ;£ . . . £22 lOs. 

(Because the Dominion rate is less than half the United 
Kingdom rate.) 


llXAMPLE 2 — 

Income in question ..... ;i450 

Appropriate rate of United Kingdom Tax . 4s. in £ 

Rate of Dominion Tax borne on the same income 2s. Q^.in £ 
Relief due — £^50 @ 2s. in . . . . £45 

(I.c. half the British rate, as the Dominion rate exceeds this.) 
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Residence. 

In connection with the assessment of profits accruing in 
this country to individuals and concerns usually described as 
foreign, many complicated questions arise. The general law 
of liability, however, is as follows — 

(1) Residents in the United Kingdom are chargeable 
on all income arising in this country and all such profits 
accruing from abroad as come within the scope of the rules 
given on page 75. 

(2) Non-residents are chargeable on all profits accruing 
in this country (except discount on Treasury Bills issued on 
on before 31st August, 1922 ; interest on 5 per cent War 
Stock, 5 per cent and 6 per cent Exchequer Bonds, and 5 per 
cent National War Bonds ; and Post Office issues of 4 per 
cent Funding Loan, 4 per cent Victory Bonds, and 51 per 
cent Exchequer Bonds) ; but are not chargeable* in respect 
of profits accruing abroad. 

(3) Foreign Visitors to this country are regarded as 
residents, except in the following circumstances: (a) if the 
visitor is in this country for a temporary purpose only ; 
(b) if he is not in this country with a view to establishing a 
residence ; (c) if he does not reside here, in the aggregate, for 
six months during the financial year. These three conditions 
are concurrent and not alternative, and exemption is only 
given in respect of foreign income remitted to this country. 
Income arising here is assessable as stated under (2) above. 

The following examples will show the operation of the 
Acts — 

(1) An actor, resident in the United Kingdom, occasionally 
tours abroad. He is assessable on his earnings here, on any 
income from foreign property, and on so much of the foreign 
earnings as are remitted to this country. 

(2) A foreign singer not resident here occasionally appears 
in England. He is asse.ssable on his earnings here, but not 
on any remittances he receives from abroad, provided he does 
not live here for more than six months in any financial year. 
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(3) X and Y are sleeping partners in a foreign firm, X 
being resident in this country and Y non-resident. X will 
be assessable on such of the profits as are received here and 
Y exempt. 

(4) A company resident in this country trades extensively 
abroad. It is assessable on the whole of its profits, whether 
arising here or abroad. 

(5) A company with offices in England, but with the seat of 
management and control abroad, trades in foreign countries 
and remits certain profits to this country. It will be assessable 
only on the profits brought here. The onus of course will be 
on the company to prove that the seat of management and 
control is actually abroad, and it is certain that the Revenue 
will scrutinize the facts very critically. 
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ASSESSMENT ON PROPERTY — ^THREE TAXES — SCHEDULE A — 
REPAIRS — SCHEDULE B — ^TENANT'S LIABILITY — CHANGES IN 
OCCUPATION — LOST RENT — OWNER-OCCUPIERS — EXEMPT 
TENANTS AND LANDLORDS — ^LANDLORD'S GROUND RENT AND 
MORTGAGE INTEREST — BUILDING SOCIETY INTEREST — LAND 

TAX 

This chapter has reference chiefly to assessments based on a 
reputed “ annual value " instead of on profits. Practically 
every property in the British Isles is considered in relation to 
the following question — What is it worth to be let by the 
year if the landlord is to execute repairs and the tenant to bear 
the usual tenant's burdens ? " When once an' answer is 
obtained to this question the assessment is settled. Certain 
deductions may be allowed which may prove more or less 
than the expenditure they are supposed to cover. The 
o^vner's actual net profit is immaterial. 

The first charge imposed in respect of any property is 
income tax under Schedule A, commonly known as property 
tax. This is designed to cover the landlord's income from the 
house. The second charge is under Schedule B and rests upon 
lands. It has relation to the profit which might be made by 
the occupier of the lands (by farming or otherwise). The 
third charge is land tax, an old tax originally unconnected 
with the income taxes. A brief account is given at the end 
of this chapter. 

Schedule A (Property Tax). 

As stated, this tax is charged on the annual value of the 
property concerned, less certain deductions. The ordinary 
house has a deduction for repairs only, but in country districts 
the assessments on farms are likely to be reduced by the 
amounts of land tax and tithe which are paid. The alternative 
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arrangements regarding tithe are not within the scope oi this 
book, and the reader should make special inquiry if he has 
need. 

To ascertain annual value the obvious question is — “ What 
is the rent ? ” Next one asks — " Does the landlord bear any 
of the usual tenant's burdens, or vice versa ? " If the tenant 
executes all or part repairs, his probable payments under this 
head must be added to his rent to obtain the annual value. 
Similarly the amount of tenant's rates payable by the landlord 
must come off the rent. Specimen gross assessments may be 
set out as follows — 

(1) Rent £40, repairs by landlord, rates by tenant. — 
Annual Value, £40. 

(2) Rent £60, repairs by landlord, rates by landlord. — 
Annual Value equals £60 less the annual amount of rates 
(e.g. local rates, including water, 6s. in the £ on a net poor 
rate assessment of £50 = £ 15. £60 minus £ 15 gives a fair gross 
annual value of £45). This example has reference to all 
cases where what is termed “ inclusive rentals " are paid 
(i.c. where the rent includes the tenant's liability in respect 
of rates). 

(3) Rent £40, repairs by tenant, rates by tenant. — Annual 
Value equals £40 plus probable expenditure on repairs. In 
such a case the latter is reckoned at about 10 per cent of the 
rent but there is no statutory obligation for this. The gross 
assessment will in all probability be £40 + £4 = £44. 

(4) Rent £140, inside repairs by tenant, outside repairs by 
landlord, rates by tenant. Annual is probably £1 40 + 
£7 (5 per cent of rent), unless the facts suggest that £7 is 
too small. 

Where the tenant is called upon to execute all repairs, 
" fair wear and tear excepted," it may be taken that the 
landlord executes repairs, the tenant only making good casual 
damages or executing repairs not necessary strictly speaking. 
Where the tenant executes repairs except as regards " struc- 
tural matters " it may be taken that the landlord is relieved 
of the repairs contemplated by the Income Tax Acts. 
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Repairs to Property. 

As from 1923-24 the following allowances are made from 
house property assessments in respect of repairs — 

Allowance. 

Where the assessment does not exceed /40 . One-fourth 

„ ,, „ exceeds ;£40 but not /1 00 . One-fifth 

.. M ;^100 . . £20, together 

with one-sixth 
of the excess 
over ;£100 

In the case of lands the allowance is a flat rate of one-eighth. 
A further allowance may also be claimed in respect of the cost 
of repairs, insurance, maintenance and management ; provided 
such cost, on the average of the past five years, has exceeded 
the amount of the statutory allowance. The' further allowance 
is the amoimt of the excess. Both in the case of houses and 
lands it is provided that the statutory allowance shall be 
restricted to the amount required to reduce the assessment 
to the rent if the tenant repairs, as is shown in numbers (3) 
and (5) of the specimen allowances which follow. The first 
four of the following examples are based on those given 
above, and they are numbered accordingly. 

(1) Rent £40. Gross Assess^nent, £40 ; allowance for 

Repairs, £40 X J = £10 ; net Assessment, £30. 

(2) Rent £60. Gross Assessment, £45 ; allowance for 

Repairs, £45 x i = £9 ; net Assessment, £36. 

(3) Rent £40. Gross Assessment, £44 ; allowance for 

Repairs, £4 ; net Assessment, £40. (Here the landlord suffers 
tax on his full rent, because he has no repairs to pay for out 
of it.) 

(4) Rent £140. Gross Assessment, £149 ; allowance for 
Repairs, £20 plus one-sixth of £49 (excess of assessment over 
£100) = £28 ; net Assessment, £121. (As the landlord does 
some repairs, the repairs allowance is not restricted.) 

(5) Rent £70, repairs by tenant, rates by tenant. — Annual 
Value presumed to have been fixed at £70. (This occasionally 
happens where the property has been the subject of a fresh 
lease during the quinquennial period in which gross assessments 
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are not revised.) Gross Assessment, £70 ; allowance jot 
Repairs, Nil ; net Assessment, £70. 

It should be understood that tax is calculated on the net 
assessment. Thus, when tax is at 4s. 6d. the duty chargeable 
in Example 1 is £30 at 4s. 6d. = £6 15s. 

Schedule B (Farmers' Tax). 

From 1918-19 to 1922-23 the profits from the occupation of 
land were deemed to be equivalent to twice the rental value, 
or equal to the annual value in the case of land not used 
for purposes of husbandry, unless the Board of Agriculture 
declared thaf the land was not put to its best use. 

As from 1923-24 the Schedule B assessment is taken as 
equal to the rental value, lands not used for husbandry being 
assessed at one-third the annual value. 

The only comment necessary here is that, where more than 
an acre of garden is attached to a house, the excess is charged 
under Schedule B (in addition to Schedule A) at one-third of 
its supposed annual value. Thus — 

House and four acres of gardens. Rent £80. Gross Schedule 
A assessment £80. It may be assumed that the house is 
supposed to be worth £60 and the gardens £5 an acre. The 
Schedule B assessment will be £5 (i.e. one-third of £5x3), 
at the current rate of income tax. The allowance for repairs 
under Schedule A will be J x £5 plus I x £65. The assess- 
ments may be stated thus — 


House — Gross assessment including one acre 
of garden .... 

£65 

0 

0 

Repairs (one-fifth) 

13 

0 

0 

Net assessment 

£52 

0 

0 

Garden — Gross assessment (3 acres only) 


0 

0 

Repairs (one-eighth) . 

12 

6 

Net assessment 


7 

6 


A bona fide farmer, or the occupier of woodlands managed 
on a commercial basis, may elect to pay tax on his actual 
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profits according to the rules for trades. All lands occupied 
as nurseries or gardens for the sale of the produce (except 
hop gardens) are required to be assessed according to the 
rules of Schedule D on the average profits. 

Tenant’s Liability. 

The two foregoing charges are due to be paid by the 
occupier of the property. He must bear the Schedule B 
himself, but duty charged under Schedule A is deductible from 
the next payment of rent. If a tenant does not like to be 
out of pocket for the period between the date he pays his 
taxes and March quarter day, he should pay the duties on, 
say, 24th December, and deduct from the quarter’s rent 
then due. There is no legal obligation for a tenant to hand 
the receipt to his landlord when he makes the deduction, but 
it is usual and reasonable. The collector will give a receipt 
for Schedule A separate from that referring to any other 
duties if requested. 

Changes in Occupation. 

Income tax under Schedule A (property tax) is payable 
by the person who is occupying the premises at the time 
application is made. He may be distrained on for any current 
tax or arrears, unless the arrears ought previously to have 
been paid by an occupier who was also the owner. Payment 
of duty under Schedule A is rarely enforced against anyone 
except the present occupier. If premises are empty the land- 
lord will be asked to pay what is due, failing which the new 
tenant will be forced to pay as .soon as he enters. A tenant 
is quite safe, therefore, in paying any arrears of such duty 
applied for, and as a general rule he is not safe in declining 
to pay. 

Duty under Schedule B is a personal debt due from the 
occupier. If he removes he will be followed, and the Revenue 
may enforce payment. 

No duty is due for a period in which a house is empty and 
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no rent is payable, except that any Schedule B liability 
falls, in law, on the landlord. 

The following example will illustrate the whole matter : 
Rent, £40 p.a. payable quarterly, (Schedule A), 

£40 gross, £30 net. A occupies for first quarter. The house 
is empty the second quarter. B occupies for the last two 
quarters. 

Liability — Schedule A for f year (| x £30 @ 4s. 6d.= 
£5 13s.). This must be paid by B, who is in occupation 
when application is made. He will deduct this amount from 
his next payment of rent. 

Lost Rent. 

On due proof, a landlord is acquitted of any property tax 
due for a period over which he permanently lost his rent. The 
tax in question becomes due from the tenant who was “ bene- 
ficial-occupier," or practically owner-occupier in that period. 
If the tenant is exempt the duty will be passed. 

Owner-occupiers . 

An owner-occupier may be called upon to pay and bear 
all three duties, or such of them as happen to be chargeable. 
In any statement of his income he should include the net 
Schedule A assessment on his house, and show (at the foot of 
the form) what ground rent and interest he pays. Such a 
man often says — " But I get no income from this house." 
Obviously he gets just as much income as if he let the house, 
and paid rent for himself elsewhere. Another contention is 
that a man does not own a house until he has paid off the 
money he borrowed to buy it. But his income from the house 
is clearly the " annual value less repairs " (i.e. the net 
assessment) less the ground rent and interest payable, and 
all these will be shown on the statement of income. The 
amount repaid is " savings," and is not a deduction from 
income. 

When a house is divided into non-structurally separated 
tenements the landlord is deemed to be the occupier. All 
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duties are collectible from him, wherever he may be. In 
default of payment the tenants may be forced to pay, in which 
case they may deduct the amount paid from their rent. 

Tenants and Landlords Entitled to Exemption, 
Allowances, and Reduced Rate of Tax. 

Except as regards Schedule B the size of the tenants income 
is irrelevant. 

Where the owner is exempt or entitled to any allowances 
the Schedule A tax may be discharged or reduced accordingly. 
If he does not wish his tenant to know anything of his personal 
income, the duty may in most cases be paid as usual and 
repayment claimed, if arrangements are made in good time. 

It should be noted that the difference between the full 
and reduced rate of tax on property is frequently allowed 
against the landlord’s business assessment. 

An owner may, if he desires, apply for the tax due on his 
property to be recovered from him instead of the tenant. 
The application must be made before 31st July in the year 
of assessment on a form obtainable from the Inspector of 
Taxes. Such an application does not affect the right of 
the Revenue to distrain upon the tenant for arrears. 

Landlord’s Ground Rent and Mortgage Interest. 

It has been explained in Chapter XIII that any person 
paying such charges should deduct tax therefrom. It fol- 
lows that no allowances on the ground of exemption, relief, 
empty properties, etc., should reduce the sums to be borne 
by the landlord to less than the amount of such ground rent 
and interest. 

Thus, suppose that a house is empty the whole year, but 
that £8 ground rent and £16 mortgage interest are payable 
by the landlord. The £24 must continue in charge, otherwise, 
the landlord would be retaining the tax he deducted from the 
ground-landlord and mortgagee. 

On the other hand, if the landlord has another house for 
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which he is paying tax on £52, say, the ground rent and 
mortgage interest being £25, all his ground rent and interest 
may be regarded as payable out of the £52 and the empty 
house may be discharged from assessment. 

Building Society Interest. 

A taxpayer may be purchasing his house through a building 
society. He will want to know how his payments are 
regarded. They are divided, in theory at least, into two 
parts — ^repayment of loan and payment of interest on the 
amount still unrepaid. No allowance whatever is made in 
respect of the repayment of loan, which is simply a way of 
saving money. As regard the interest, the borrower is 
rather awkwardly placed, as — 

(1) The interest is not the sort from which he may deduct 
tax ; and 

(2) The interest is nevertheless not permitted to be deducted 
from the assessment before tax is paid. 

The position may be thus — 


Rent (or rental value) ..... /36 

Less allowance for repairs ..... 9 

Net assessment ...... £27 

Paid to Building Society — 

Repayment . . . . • £^^ 

Interest ....... 7 

Real Income ...... £23 


The owner pays tax on £27, while his income is £23. 

There is only one way of remedying this. The society 
concerned may make an arrangement with the Inspector of 
Taxes for its own district, under which it will pay tax on the 
(4. An annual certificate of interest paid will be given to 
the borrower, and the amount shown thereon will be deducted 
irom the assessment on the property as soon as the taxpayer 
sends it to his own inspector, 

7— (1527) 
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Land Tax. 

Land Tax, like the Inhabited House Duty, which was 
repealed as from 1924, is a charge having no relation to the 
income tax, but as it is collected with the property taxes 
and adjustments may sometimes be made according to 
income tax liability, a brief description is given here. 

This tax, dating back to 1690, is imposed on all lands 
and the buildings thereon at a rate varying according to the 
parish concerned, each parish having to raise a certain 

quota.” No parish may be charged at more than Is. for 
every £ of its annual value. 

Relief and exemption from tax arc given in the following 
cases — 

(а) Where a parish has in the past raised excess land 
tax beyond its ” quota,” its subsequent quotas are reduced 
by one-tenth of the excess. 

(б) Where the owner pays thirty times the amount of the 
assessment, the tax is redeemed and future exemption is 
given. 

(c) Where the owner's total income does not exceed ;^160, 
total exemption is given for the year. 

{d) Where the owner’s total income docs not exceed £400, 
one-half of the charge is remitted for the year. 

Tax is collected on the 1st January each year, and any 
adjustment must be claimed before payment, as no repayment 
can be made. 
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REPAIRS — RENEWALS — REPLACEMENTS — ^ADDITIONS — 
DEPRECIATION OBSOLESCENCE 

An item of considerable moment to a business man is the 
gradual wearing away of his tools, plant, etc. This matter 
may be treated in three ways. The loss may be ignored, 
it may be allowed for by charging as trade expenses all sums 
expended in making good the loss, or it may be allowed for 
by a stated annual charge being made against profits, which 
is calculated in the long run to cover the loss. To ignore the 
loss is to treat an inevitable trading expense as a loss of capital. 
The second method is to ignore the losses unless and until 
they are made good. The third method is that adopted in 
certain cases by the " wear and tear " clauses of the Income 
Tax Acts ; it is satisfactory supposing that a due allowance 
is made each year. Six aspects of this subject will now be 
dealt with under the headings with which this chapter opens. 

Repairs. 

All bond fide repairs may be executed out of revenue. This 
is obvious in the case of plant, utensils, etc. The treatment 
of charges for the repair of premises is complicated by the 
statutory allowances made under Schedule A (property tax), 
tax being paid under that schedule according to the scales 
given on page 82. On consideration, however, it will be 
seen that this does not prevent a trader from charging 
against profits his lease-rent and also the cost of repairs borne 
by himself. Thus, if he pays £800 per annum as rent and 
executes repairs, and if the assessments to property tax 
are £960 gross and £800 net, tax will have been paid on £800 
under Schedule A (which is all the landlord receives) and on 
actual profits under Schedule D (such profits being obtained 
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after the trader has paid £800 rent and the cost of repairs). 
As some confusion of thought exists concerning this matter, 
five cases will be set out. 

(1) A trader pays £960 rent and his landlord executes all 
necessary repairs. The Schedule A assessment is £960 gross, 
less £160 for repairs. The trader pays tax on £800 under that 
schedule and charges it against the landlord. In his revenue 
account he deducts £960 rent. The Income Tax Commis- 
sioners will, therefore, have allowed £960 under Schedule D 
and received tax on £800 under Schedule A. The difference 
is the £160 allowed to the landlord to cover repairs. If he 
spends more, he loses ; if he spends less, he gains. 

(2) A trader owns his premises, which are assessed under 
Schedule A at £960 gross and £800 net. He pays and bears 
tax on £800 under that schedule, but in his account of profits 
assessable under Schedule D he deducts £800 and ^Iso the cost 
of repairs actually executed. 

(3) A trader rents premises assessed as in the previous exam- 
ples, and pays £800 rent and executes repairs. As shown 
above, this case is on all fours with Example 2. 

(4) A trader pays £800 rent and executes repairs. The 
Schedule A assessment is £880 gross and £800 net. (In such 
a case the allowance for repairs is restricted, so as not to 
make the net assessment less than the rent. From this 
point of view the gross assessment is, therefore, immaterial, 
but as shown in Chapter XVI, £880 is a likely figure here.) 
Tax is paid on £800 under Schedule A, and the trader is allowed 
£800 plus the cost of repairs under Schedule D. 

(5) A trader takes a 40 years' lease of premises assessed 
under Schedule A on £960 gross, £800 net. He pays a pre- 
mium of £3,000 on entering and a chief rent of £700 p.a. 
He will charge, under Schedule D, the net assessment of 
£800 and the actual cost to him of repairs. 

It may be added that the allowance of repairs does not. 
affect the question of depreciation or renewal, inasmuch as an 
article depreciates or requires renewal in spite of its having 
been repaired. 
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Renewals and Replacements. 

These matters should be carefully distinguished from mere 
repairs, in order to avoid erroneous charges being made either 
way. In cases of difficulty, no one should be able to judge 
better than the trader or his expert. Where repairs and 
renewals are very similar, an allowance for depreciation is 
not likely to be made, and both repairs and renewals will be 
charged against profits. Thus a system of gas-piping might 
be “ repaired ** or “ renewed ** according to the view of a par- 
ticular book-keeper, but no one could mistake repairing a gas 
engine for renewing it (i.e. putting a new one in its place). 
The wearing away of the former will be met by the actual cost 
of repairs and renewals being charged as a trade expense ; 
that of the latter by the allowance of an annual sum. 

It will be realized that a trader may not charge against 
revenue both the cost of renewals and replacements and an 
allowance for depreciation. This would be having the same 
thing twice. 

Renewals and replacements should be distinguished from 
additions and improvements. The former may be defined 
as the substitution of a worn article by another of the same 
initial capital value. 

Additions. 

The cost of all additions and improvements should be 
added to the capital value of the plant concerned and not 
charged as a trade expense. 

Where it is the practice to regard renewals and replacements 
as a revenue charge, so much of an improvement as is a replace- 
ment should be so reckoned. Thus, if a motor which cost 
£350 is replaced by one costing £450, £100 of the latter will 
be capitalized and £350 charged to revenue. Of course if the 
old car is sold the proceeds will go against the £350. Where 
all renewals are capitalized and an allowance is obtained for 
depreciation, such a transaction may be dealt with as explained 
below under the heading Obsolescence. 
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Depreciation. 

It may be explained here that the remark in the first para- 
graph of this chapter about ignoring the wearing away of 
assets was very much in point concerning all years prior to 
1878. Until then no allowance was made in any shape or 
form except for the renewals and repairs of utensils. But 
in that year an allowance was authorized in respect of the 
wear and tear of plant and machinery, and this is the subject 
of the present note. However, all matters outside the scope 
of the words italicized are still without allowance for deprecia- 
tion except certain factories {see page 95). The exhaustion of 
a coal mine, the extinction of a lease in the course of years, are 
examples of losses which the Income Tax Acts regard as 
immaterial to the assessable profits of the concern. 

The conditions governing the allowance of an annual sum 
to meet the loss incurred by reason of the wear and tear of 
plant and machinery may be summarized as follows. 

(1) The cost of repairs may be regarded as trade expenses, 
but all expenditure on renewals and replacements must be 
charged to capital. 

(2) The allowance extends to plant and machinery, and the 
revenue has recently consented to include trade fixtures in 
this term. 

(3) The allowance is intended to cover “ physical deteriora- 
tion." A judge pointed out that a rail which is fit to use now 
and will be for two years more is as useful, but not of the same 
value, as a rail which may be used for another twenty years. 
The difference in value is the deterioration through previous 
use which the allowance is meant to meet. It follows — 

{a) That depreciation in market value through tlie 
invention of a better class of machine may not be allowed 
for in this way ; also 

{b) That the depreciation which the trader feels compelled 
to provide for in his own books may often be expected to 
exceed the allowances due for income tax purposes. 

( 4 ) The rate per cent at which the allowance shall be made 
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is not fixed by Act of Parliament. It is in the discretion of the 
Local Commissioners to allow the sum they consider reason- 
able — which need not be on a percentage basis at all. The rates 
actually allowed would be expected to vary according to the 
nature of the plant concerned, and (in the case of a foreign 
business) to the climate. As a matter of fact, the system of 
appeal to Local Commissioners (intended to protect the public 
from any injustice or error on the part of Crown officials) 
operates to create differing scales of allowances in various 
parts of the country for the same class of plant. If any 
taxpayer thinks himself hardly treated in this matter he 
should prepare such evidence as is possible concerning the 
“ life " of his plant and submit it to the Inspector of Taxes or 
to the Local Commissioners if necessary. Beyond the decision 
by the latter as to the rate of allowance, there is no appeal, in 
the case of individuals. Existing allowances vary from 2\ per 
cent to 15 per cent, or even more in very exceptional cases. 

The subject of depreciation received much attention in the 
Finance Act, 1918. 

Application to Referees, In response to the complaint that 
insufficient allowances for wear and tear were made by the 
District Commissioners of Income Tax, the Act authorizes 
iipplication to a Board of Referees by any class of trade 
which is dissatisfied with the existing rale of allowance. 
The Referees were originally appointed for Excess Profits 
Duty purposes, and consist of professional and business men. 
They may now grant any rate of allowance for the depre- 
ciation of plant and machinery which they consider just and 
reasonable. Application should in the first instance be made 
to the Board of Inland Revenue at Somerset House. 

Plant and Machinery Not in Use, Allowance is now author- 
ized to ’ e made in respect of the depreciation of plant and 
machinery which, owing to the war, is not in use. 

(5) There are two systems of calculating the allowance. 
It may be based on the “ prime cost plus additions,'* or on 
the “ written-down value." The latter system is by far the 
more common. The former is used in the case of ships where 
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the rates arc 3 per cent (sailing ships) and 4 per cent (steam- 
ships). In other cases in which it is adopted the rates are low. 
An example of each system follows. 

{a) Allowance at 4 per cent on prime cost plus additions — 


Prime cost . . 10,000 


Allowance, 1st year 
„ 2nd year 

,, 3rd year 

Additions, 3rd year 


^400 

£400 

£400 

Allowance to date, £400 
„ ;t800 

„ ,, £1.200 

1,000 

Value, 4th year 
Allowance, 4th year 

£11.000 

£440 

.. ^1,640 

Sale, 4th year . 

2,000 




£9,000 



Additions, 4th year 

3,000 



Value, 5th year 
Allowance, 5th year 

12,000 

^480 

.. £2.120 


Etc., etc. 


The £2,000 written against “ Sale, 4th year " is presumed to 
be the prime cost of the machine concerned, and not the 
selling price. The latter may, for purposes of an illustration 
under Obsolescence (below), be taken as £400. Record must 
be kept of the total allowances to date, so that they may not 
exceed the cost of the machinery concerned. 

(6) Allowance at 6 per cent on written-down value — 


Prime Cost 

Allowance, 1st year 


£10,000 

600 

Value, 2nd year 
AUowance, 2nd year 


/9,400 

564 

Value, 3rd year . 
Allowance, 3rd year 

. 

8,836 

530 

Additions, 3rd year 


8,306 

1,000 

Value, 4th year . 
Allowance, 4th year 

Sale, 4th year . 

: £558 
. 1,561 

9,306 

2,119 
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/ , xo/ 

Additions, 4th year . . 3,000 

Value, 5 th year . . . 10,187 

Allowance, 5th year . 611 

Etc., Etc. 

The £1,561 written against “ Sale, 4th year " is the written- 
down value of a machine presumed to have cost £2,000 four 
years back (representing one-fifth of the “ Prime Cost, 
£10,000 "). The sale price may, for purposes of an illustration 
under Obsolescence (below), be taken as £400. It was 
replaced by a machine costing £3,000. 

(6) Where, by reason of smallness or absence of profits, the 
assessment in any year is not large enough to exhaust the 
depreciation allowance due to be set against it, the part of the 
allowance not made may be carried forward, and so on year 
by year, until the allowance is fully made (see below). 


Year of 


Depreciation 

Depreciation Total allowai 

Asses.sment. 

Assessment. 

allowance 

allowance 

not made 



due. 

made. 

to date. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1916-17 

4,000 

310 

310 


1917-18 

300 

320 

300 

20 

1918-19 

250 

315 

250 

85 

1919-20 

50 

310 

50 

345 

1920-21 

Nil 

306 

Nil 

651 

1921-22 

200 

302 

200 

753 

1922-23 

900 

298 

900 

151 

1923-24 

1,300 

295 

446 

— 

1924-25 

1,500 

291 

291 

— 

(Cast for checking purposes) £2,747 

^2,747 



(7) A claim to this allowance should be made in the space 
provided on page 3 of the return form No. 1 (or 1a) or No. 11 
(or llAl. 

Depreciation oj Buildings, No direct allowance is made for 
this; but the trading concern which owns its factories, mills, 
etc., is allowed to charge as an expense the full annual value 
of the premises situated in this country. It will have paid 
tax under Schedule A on a proportion of such annual value 
only, according to the scale given on page 82. The concern 
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thus escapes income tax on a part of the annual value, thereby 
being enabled to provide a sinking fund for the depreciation 
of buildings, free of income tax. In the case of mills, factories, 
etc., situated abroad, a deduction of one-sixth of the annual 
value is allowed. 

Obsolescence. 

Under a concession made by the Revenue authorities since 
1897, now legalized by the Income Tax Act, 1918, an allow- 
ance is made when an obsolete machine is sold or scrapped 
and replaced by another machine. The allowance is for the 
difference between the selling price (if any) and the portion of 
the cost price of the old machine not covered by depreciation 
allowances already made in respect of that machine. The 
two examples now given follow on those included under (5) 
of the note on Depreciation preceding this. 

(a) Cost of machine . j£2,000 

Depreciation allowed . 320 (£2,000 @ 4% for 4 years) 

;il,680 

Scrap selling price . 400 

Obsolescence allowance . 1,280 

(b) Cost of machine . ;£2,000 

Allowances made . 439 

Written-down value . 1,561 

Scrap selling price 400 

Obsolescence allowance . 1,161 

The allowance is made as follows — 

Assessable profits without the allowance (assumed to be)- 

1921— -;i8,378 

1922— £9,134 

1923— £8,816 


3)2 6,32 8 

assessment for 1924-25 
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Assessable profits with the allowance. (N.B.— The machine 
is presumed to have been sold and replaced in 1919, the 
" 4th year *' of examples (a) and (6) under Depreciation (5).) 


(a) 1921 

. 


£S,37S 

1922 



9.134 

1923 

Less obsolescence 

1,280 

7,536 

3)25.048 

/:8.349 

(b) 1921 

« • • 


/8,378 

1922 



9,134 

1923 

Less obsolescence 

1.161 

7.655 


3)25,167 

Assessment for 1924-25 ;^8,389 


llie effect on subsequent depreciation allowances is shown 
in examples (a) and {b) referred to. 
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COMPLETION OF RETURNS— FORM 1— FORM H— FORM 12— 
EXAMPLES — ^PAYMENT OF TAX — INSTALMENTS 

The preparation of an income tax return may seem a formal 
matter of little importance. It happens, however, that a 
due understanding of what is required in this particular 
usually goes with an accurate knowledge of the principles 
on which the actual liability is calculated. In this chapter 
the forms of return most frequently met with, viz., those for 
companies, firms, sole traders, professional men and employees, 
are described, and examples given of the method of comple- 
tion. Certain taxpayers whose incomes present peculiar 
income tax difficulties, such as farmers and clergymen, have 
special forms provided, but these only differ from the forms 
described below in having special spaces provided for the 
elaboration of the statement of earned income. 

One general remark on the subject of returns may be in 
place. When once a public notice requiring returns has 
been issued (as is done in the early months of the fiscal year), 
the onus of making a return is on the taxpayer. If the 
assessor fails to serve a form on him it is, in law, his place 
to obtain one. Where a taxpayer has two or more returns 
served on him, he should only complete one (preferably that 
sent to him at his main place of business) and complete the 
blank form of declaration provided on the other, which 
states that “ a full return has been made elsewhere.'* 

Form No. 1 (or 1 A). 

This form is provided for the use of firms, companies, 
corporations, societies, and other bodies of persons. Fona 
No. Ifl is identical with Form No. 1 for all practical purposes, 
the only difference being that the former is issued by the 
inspector and the latter by the assessor. Only one need be 
completed. The following sections require completion. 
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Scciiofi A, A return of untaxed income as required by 
law from every firm, company, corporation, society, or other 
body on whom the form is served. This is sub-divided into 
the following headings — 

(1) Income from trade, profession or vocation. (Insert 
average profits.) 

(2) Interest and other annual payments not taxed by 
deduction at source. (Insert profits of preceding year.) 

(3) Dividends from dominion and foreign securities. 
(Insert amount arising in year of assessment whether 
receivable in United Kingdom or not. {See Chapter XV.) 

(4) Dividends from dominion and foreign possessions. 
(Insert average of three preceding years.) 

(5) Profits of any other nature, such as profits of letting 
furnished house. (Insert usually amount arising in year of 
assessment, but where income is uncertain or fluctuating, the 
average profits.) 

In the case of a trade, deduction should be made from the 
total figure of the amount claimed for wear and tear of 
machinery, etc. [See Chapter XVII.) 

Section B. A return of the names, etc., of the partners of 
a firm, particulars of annual charges, and of the division of 
profits. This section only needs completion in the case of a 
firm. See Example 1, page 49, for an illustration of the 
method of completing this section. 

Section C, A formal declaration to be completed only 
in the case of firms not domiciled in the United Kingdom. 
[See page 78.) 

In addition to the return made by a firm, each partner 
will have been served with a Form No. 11 (or 11a) for the 
completion of which see below. 

Form 11 (or 11 A). 

This form is provided for the use of individuals having 
antaxed income for asses.sment under Schedule D, e.g. sole 
traders, partners of a firm, persons in receipt of untaxed 
interest or income from foreign possessions, etc. 
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The following sections are provided for completion — 
Section A. A formal declaration to be made only where 
a full return has already been made elsewhere for the year. 

Section B, A full statement of all untaxed income liable 
to assessment under Schedule D. This section is identical 
with Section A of Form 1 detailed above. 

Section C. A return of total income (husband and wife) 
from all sources, w’hether taxed or not. This has to be com- 
pleted before the taxpayer can be granted any allowance, deduc- 
tion or reduced rate of tax. The headings are as follows — 
No. 1— 

(а) The total untaxed income as stated in Section B. 

(б) Income from any employment. (Insert income of 
preceding year, see Chapter XII.) 

(r) Income from property. (Insert net Schedule A 
assessment, see Chapter X\T.) 

(d) Income from occupation of land. (Insert Schedule B 
assessment, see Chapter XVI.) 

(e) Income from dividends and interest taxed before 
receipt. (The gross amount should be returned. For an 
example of a tax-free dividend see page 109.) 

(/) Wife’s income if not already included under a 
preceding heading. 

No. 2— 

Details of charges on income to be deducted from the 
total of the foregoing, (Insert particulars of ground rent, 
interest on mortgages or loans, building society interest , 
annuities or other annual payments. No deductions from 
assessments may be made on account of charges, but the 
taxpayer recoups himself by deducting tax from the recipient 
as stated in Chapter XIII.) 

Sections D to J. These sections relate to the allowances 
and deductions detailed in Chapters II and III, viz., personci 
allowance, allowances for children, dependent relatives ami 
life assurance, and present no difficulty in completion. 

Section K. This is a formal declaration to be made only 
by an individual not domiciled in Great Britain or Northern 
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Ireland, or by a British subject not ordinarily resident in 
Great Britain or Northern Ireland. 

Form 12 (or 12 A). 

This form is provided for the use of all persons deriving 
incomes from employments {see Chapter XII). The following 
sections require completion. 

Section A. This requires a statement of gross income and 
expenses in the following form — 

Description of Name of Gross Amount . , 

Employment. Employer. of Amount. 

(1) Salary or fees 

for year of 
assessment 

(2) Commission, 

bonus. or 
other fluctu- 
ating emolu- 
ment 

Total / 


Deltiils of Expenses (including Superannu- 
ation Contributions). Amount. 


Net Income i 

As st:ited in Chapter XII, the income of the preceding 
year is usually given, both the taxpayer and the Revenue 
iiaving the right to claim adjustment to the actual result 
ior the year. 

Section B. A return of total income identical in form with 
Section C of Form II, detailed above. This has to be 
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completed before the usual allowances and deductions can be 
made. 

Sections C to J. These sections relate to the allowances 
and deductions which the taxpayer is entitled to claim as 
shown in Chapters II and III. 

Example 1. The P Q R Co., Ltd., is required to make a 
return for 1924-25. The average adjusted income tax profit 
for the years 1921, 1922, and 1923 is £5,230. It has annual 
taxed dividends of £600 gross, untaxcd War Loan interest of 
£350, and the agreed allowance for wear and tear for 1924-25 
is £365. The company should insert in Section A of Form 1 
£5,230 average profits and £350 interest, and deduct £365 
from the total. Taxed dividends will be ignored. No other 
section needs completion. 

Example 2. A firm of merchants, A B C & Co., makes an 
adjusted income tax profit for 1924-25 of £3,Q00, divisible 
equally between the three partners. The firm's return will 
be made in accordance with the instructions elaborated in 
Chapter XL Supposing A, one of the partners, has other 
sources of income, viz., director's fees, house and lands, 
dividends (self and wife), and pays ground rent, interest on 
loan, and life assurance. He is married with two qjpiildren. 
In Section C of his personal return (Form 11) he will insert 
his director's fees and share of the A B C & Co.'s profits. 
Section D (statement of total income) might be as follows - 


From Trade, Profession, etc, £ 

Partner in A B C. & Co. 1 ,000 

From any Public Office, etc. 

Director's fees, A Z, Ltd. {current fees) 100 

From Property 

1-17 King Street, S, W. (net assessments) 205 

From the occupation of lands 

Radburn, Surrey (one-third of the 
annual value) 32 

From Bank Interest, Dividends, etc. 

Dividends. A Z, Ltd., taxed before 
receipt (gross amount) .... 140 

Wife*s Income 

Dividends, A Z, Ltd., taxed before 
receipt {g;ross afnount) .... 38 


Total « . . 1,515 
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Charges £ 

Ground Rent . . . .15 

Interest £400 @ 5 per cent . . 20 

— 35 

Total Income from all sources^ less charges . £1.480 


In the remaining sections of the form, A will give the 
necessary particulars regarding wife, children, and life assur- 
ance. The tax due from him will be computed on the lines 
described in Chapters II and III. 

Example 3. R, a married commercial traveller with a 
salary for 1924-25 of £400 a year, lives in a house to acquire 
which he has borrowed £1,000 from the bank at 5.1 per cent. 
He also receives an annual commission from his employers 
based on the previous year’s sales. For 1923-24 the com- 
mission earned was £212. Further, R spends on an average 
£3 per week in out-of-pocket business expenses. R should 
complete his Form 12 as follows — 

Section A (income from employment) — 

Traveller to Universal Products, htd. | 

612 

Expenses (travelling and entertaining) . . 156 

£456 


Section B (total income)— 

(a) From Trade, Profession, etc. 

Commercial Traveller .... £456 

(b) From Property 

Net Schedule A assessment on house . 36 

From Occupation of l ands .... Nil 
[d) Dividends and Interest .... Nil 

ie) Wife’s Income ...... Nil 


492 

C harges. Bank Interest £1,000 (J'. SJ per cent . 55 


Net Income ....... £437 


In the remaining part of the fonn, R will complete the 
[section in respect of his wife and sign the necessary declaration. 

S-(1527) 
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His allowances and deductions will be computed as shown in 
Chapters II and III. 

Payment of Tax. 

The Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915, inaugurated the payment 
of income tax in instalments. The total tax due is still 
payable on the 1st January, in one sum, in certain cases. 
Where instalments are paid, these are to be equal in 
amount, except in the case of quarterly payments, which 
depend on the earnings of the particular quarter. 

Where Tax is Payable in One Sum on 1st 
January. 

Schedule B (charged on the occupiers of lands). In all 
cases except where the occupiers are individuals or firms 
occupying the lands for husbandry. 

Schedule C. Tax is still deducted before the interest 
concerned is received by the person entitled thereto. 

Schedule D. In all cases of assessments on unearned 
income ; in all other cases, except where the assessment is 
on the profits or earnings of an individual or firm. 

Schedule E. In no case. 

Where Tax is Payable in Two Instalments. 

In these cases, the first instalment is due on the 1st January 
within the fiscal year concerned, and the second on the 
following 1st July. 

Schedule A. In all cases, whether due from individuals, 
firms, companies, or any other bodies. 

Schedule B. Where the duty is payable by individuals 
or firms who occupy the lands concerned for husbandry. 

Schedule D. Where the duty is payable by individuals 
or firms in respect of trade or professional profits or earnings. 
Schedule E. In all cases except weekly wage-earners. 

Where Tax is Payable in Four Quarterly 
Instalments. 

This applies to weekly wage-earners employed as described 
in Chapter XU. 
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REPAYMENT CLAIMS — GROUNDS ON WHICH REPAYMENT MAY 
BE CLAIMED — ^LIMITATIONS WITH REGARD TO PLACE OF RESI- 
DENCE AND TIME LIMIT — COMPLETING THE FORM — PROOF 
REQUIRED, VOUCHERS, ETC. 

The system of taxation by deduction already explained 
entails repayment claims on the part of persons entitled to 
allowances. With the varying exemptions and abatements 
which are granted year by year in these abnormal times, it is 
not possible to present lasting arithmetical examples worked 
out in detail. It is doubly necessary, therefore, that the 
principles underlying the matter should be so thoroughly 
understood by the reader that he may be able to apply them 
to any scale of allowances which happens to be in force. 

Grounds of Repayment. 

It is not sufficient for a man to say : I have borne more 
tax than I ought to have done and demand repayment of the 
excess." Possibly he was assessed at, say, £500, when his 
real liability was £400. In that case he should have appealed 
within the prescribed time, and repayment cannot afterwards 
be enforced, nor is it usually granted in practice. The main 
grounds of repayment are (from 1920-21) — 

(i) The fact that the assessable income is below £225 in 
the case of a married individual and £135 in any other case ; 

(ii) That earned income relief has not been granted ; 

(iii) That an allowance in respect of children is due ; 

(iv) That an allowance in respect of dependent relatives is 
due ; 

(v) That a higher tate of tax has been charged (e.g. by 
deduction) than is due ; 

(vi) That an allowance in respect of life assurance 
premiums is due, or that the allowance made should be 
increased owing to the income just falling short of £1,000 or 
£ 2,000 ; 
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(vii) That the income has borne Dominion Income Tax ; 

(viii) That tax has been paid twice on the same item ; 

(ix) That a loss has been incurred ; that a business has been 
set up recently or has ceased, and actual profits have fallen 
short of the assessment ; that a specific cause of loss has 
arisen. (All these matters are dealt with in Chapters VIII, 
IX, and X.) 

(x) That interest has been paid to a bank. 

Claims under numbers (i), (ii), (iii), (iv), (v), and (vi) go for- 
ward on the standard form, a specimen of which is given as 
inset. Those under numbers (vii), (viii), and (ix) should 
be made by letter to the Inspector. The allowances referred 
to under numbers (i) to (vi) are dealt with in Chapters II and 
III, and only their operation by way of repayment is considered 
in this place. Claims under number (x) are usually made on 
a separate form, but claims can be made on the standard 
form, provided the necessary banker's certificate is given. 

Place of Residence. 

Claims under numbers (i), (ii), (iii), (iv), (v), and (vi) may 
be made only by a person who has a residence in this country 
and who resides here in the year concerned. There is an 
exception in the case of Crown servants and of missionaries 
working abroad, also in the case of persons resident abroad 
for the sake of their health and in a few other peculiar 
circumstances {see page 78). A person ruled out by the above 
])roviso may make a claim only in respect of income which 
arises abroad and has been taxed through his name appearing 
in a register here (e.g. a foreign resident holding japane.se 
stocks the dividend on which is paid to him by a London 
agent). 

Time .Limit. 

Claims under numbers (i) to (viii) and number (x) must be 
made within six years after the end of the fiscal year con- 
cerned, though claims will not be entertained for years prior 
to 1920-21. Thus a claim in respect of income arising in the 
fiscal year ended 5th April, 1921, must be made not later 
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than 5th April, 1927. As regards number (ix) see the earlier 
^tiapters referred to. 

Completing the Form. 


The amount reclaimable on the ground of exemption, 
illowance, or relief depends largely on the aggregate income 
from all sources. It is, therefore, required to set out in due 
form the aggregate income from all sources. This is most 
often done on Inland Revenue Form No. 40, of which a 
specimen is printed as inset. For the purpose of the 
first year’s claim, application should be made to the local 
Inspector of Taxes for this form. For succeeding years, a 
claim form will be sent automatically when repayment for 
the previous year is made. It is not always necessary to 
wait till after 5th April before making the claim. Interim 
applications may be made, or as soon as the total income for 
the year is received. Where a full return for the year has 
been made it is not necessary in many cases to fill in any 
further form. Repayment will be made forthwith by the 
Inspector of Taxes on a formal statement by the taxpayer 
that no income has been received beyond that stated in the 
original return. 

(1) Earnings. If the claimant is an employee of a com- 
pany, firm, society, corporate body, etc., or earns weekly 
wages by manual labour, the actual earnings of the year 
should be inserted. In all other cases the average earnings 
of the three previous years should be shown. The actual 
tax paid in respect of the income should be shown in the 
next column. In the example no tax is assumed to have 
been paid on the salary of £150. 

(2) House Property. The net Schedule A assessment 
should be shown as the income from property, and against it 
should be stated the amount of tax paid under that schedule. 
This is explained in Chapter XVI. 

(3) Ground Rents Receivable. In this case insert the nominal 
ground rent as the income and the tax deducted therefrom 
by the landlord in the next column. 
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(4) and (5) Dividends. ITie gross amount should be shown 
as income. Thus, in the example for the year ending April, 
1924, the facts might have been shown in the secretary's letter 
as follows — 

F. Jones, Esq. Is/ May, 1924. 

Dear Sir, 

Herewith I heg to forward you dividend for the 
year ended 31s/ March, 1924, as follows : 

Dividend of 5% on shares . £20 0 0 
Less tax at 4 s. 4 10 0 

Cheque herewith for . . £15 10 0 

Yours faithf ully, 

A \ Manufacturing Co., Ltd. H. Pritchard, Secretary. 

It will be seen which figures have been selected for inclusion 
on the repayment form. A special note is necessary as to the 
dates borne by dividend counterfoils included in a particular 
ye^ir of assessment. Strictly speaking, every dividend should 
be apportioned over the fiscal years during which it accrued. 
Thus a dividend for a company's year ended 31st December, 
1923, should be apportioned J to 1922-23 and f to 1923-24. 
In practice, however, a dividend is regarded as falling into the 
fiscal year in which is the date to which it accrued, (The 
date of payment is immaterial.) The claimant will be advised 
to set the counterfoils before him and to write the fiscal year 
concerned at the head of each. Thus — 


Number. . Date of Payment. 


l^eriod for which the | Fiscal 

dividend is paid. j year. 


3rd May, 1923 
3rd Aug., 1923 
3rd Nov., 1923 
3rd Feb., 1924 
3rd May, 1924 
10th July, 1923 

8th Apr., 1924 
Etc. 


Quarter to 30th Apr.. 1923 

.. 31st July. 1923 

,. 31st Oct, 1923 

31st Jan., 1924 

.. 30th Apr.. 1924 

Six months to 30th June, 
1923 

Year to 31st Mar., 1924 
Etc. 


1923 -24 
1923-24 
1923-24 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 
1923-24 

1923-24 

Etc. 
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(6) Dividend Free of Income Tax, The facts in such a case 
might be shown on the Secretary's letter as follows— 

F, Jones, Esq, 10/A May, 1924. 

Dear Sir, 

Herewith I forward cheque for £20 being dividend 
at S % for the year ended 31s/ March, 1924, on £400 
shares, free of income tax. 

Yours faithfully, 

B, Jones, Ltd. A, Williams, Secretary. 


Now it is obvious that F. Jones's real income from this 
source is £20 plus tax on the amount which, when tax is 
deducted therefrom, will leave £20. In the example given his 
income is £20 plus £5 16s. Od., which is tax (at 4s. 6d.) on 
£25 103. Od. In other words, his income is the amount which, 
less tax, would leave £20. Free of tax " merely means that 
the company has borne the tax out of non-distributed profits. 
When the rate was 4 s. 6d. it was immaterial to a shareholder 
whether he got £25 16s. Od. less tax " or “ £20 free of tax,*' 
His income is £25 16s. Od. in each case. 

(7) Mortgage Interest. Insert the gross amount receivable 
and the tax deducted by the mortgagor. 

(8) Untaxed Interest. Insert the amount which was 
credited to dates within the previous fiscal year. Thus, £3 4s. 
is presumed to have been credited in 1922-23. 


{a) Ground Rent payable. — 

(b) Mortgage Interest payable. — 


Insert the gross amount 
i due and the tax you 
^ deduct. 


(cl Annuity payable. — ^This is presumed to be a compulsory 
payment, by deed, otherwise it would not appear on the 


form. 


Vouchers, etc., Required. 

Here again, the numbers appearing on the specimen form 
will be adhered to. The idea is to attach the voucher which 
proves the payment of the tax shown against each item. 

(1) Earnings (or Profits). Annex the receipt for any 
income tax paid. 
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(2) House Property, Annex the income tax receipt, which 
should be obtained from the tenant at the time he deducts 
the tax from his rent. If this is lost apply for a duplicate on 
Form No. 159 (to be obtained from the Inspector of Taxes 
and to be completed by the collector in question). 

(3) Ground Rent, Annex a certificate on Form No. 185, 
the gist of which is as follows — 


I CERTIFY that on paying to Mr. F. Jones the sum 
mentioned in the second column below, I deducted 
the tax referred to in the third column, and have 
accounted for or will account for such tax to the 
Revenue. 

(Signed) A. France (Landlord). 

1 

The property Amount Tax Period to which 

concerned. due. deducted, the payment relates. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

26 Ashurst Lane /.I 16s. Od. Year to 31/3/24 


(4) and (6) Dividends. The counterfoil which accompanied 
the dividend warrant or cheque. If it is lost the secretary must 
be asked to supply a duplicate. In the case of Inscribed 
Stocks no voucher can be supplied, and the particulars must 
be inserted on page 4 of the form as follows — 


Full Title of Stock or 
Annuity, stating whe- 
ther the Dividends are 
paid by post or through 
a Bank. If paid 
through a Bank, the 
name of the Bank 
sliould be stated. 


Name or Names (in due 
order) in which the Stock 
or Annuity stands. If the 
; funds arc in Court, the 
I correct Title of the Cause 
I or Matter must be given, 
I and the title of the account 
I (if any) in the Supreme 
I Court Pay Olfice books. 


... . 1 Month and Year 

Amount of Stock, I when Di\idend 

and if part of or Annuity due, 
larger Sum state I from which 
also larger Sum. i deduction made. 
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(7) Mortgage Interest. A certificate on Form 'No. 185 as 
shown under (3) Ground Rent/' 

(8) Untaxei Items. No vouchers are required. 

(a), (b), and (c) Charges. No vouchers are required, except 
in the case of bank interest, when a certificate will be supplied 
by the bank manager on request. 

Allowances and Deductions. 

As shown on the inset, the third page of the standard 
repayment form contains spaces to be completed in respect 
of claims for : the personal allowance in the case of a married 
man, the jillowances for “ house-keeper," children, dependent 
relatives, and life assurance premiums. The £135 personal 
allowance and the reduced rate of tax on the first £225 of 
taxable income are granted automatically by the Inspector. 
Where a claim is made in respect of life assurance the necessary 
receipts should be sent with the form. 

The Sum Repayable. 

This is arrived at by ascertaining what tax should have 
been borne in the year concerned and by reclaiming any 
excess actually borne. In the example given above, it is 
assumed that the claimant is not entitled to any of the 
reliefs enumerated on page 3 of the form. 

1923-24 Net income ..... ;i282 

Deduct — Earned Income Eelief (one- 

tenth of 50) . . £1^ 

i’ersonal Allowance . 135 

150 

£132 

Tax thereon at 2s. 3d. . . ;£14 17 0 

Tax actually suffered (after 
allowing for tax retained by 
the claimant on the charges) 28 19 6 

Therefore repay . . £\A 2 ^ 

Repayment is made by the local Inspector in the form of 
a cheque. 
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SUPER-TAX — GENERAL SCHEME — ^WHAT IS ASSUMED TO BE THE 
INCOME OF ANY PARTICULAR YEAR — INCOME FROM TRUSTS — 
UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME OF PRIVATE COMPANIES — DEDUCTIONS 

AND ALLOWANCES — HOW TO MAKE A RETURN GENI^^AL 

RULES — ^LIMITS AND RATES 

It has been shown that income tax is charged partly by 
direct assessment and partly by deduction. Thus a person 
would himself pay income tax on his trade profits, untaxed 
interest, etc., but would receive his dividends, rents, etc., net. 
Where super-tax is concerned, however, the distinction 
vanishes, this charge being invariably imposed by direct 
assessment in one sum on the aggregate income of the liable 
person. The general scheme requires returns of aggregate 
income from all those who surpass a stated amount (see below). 
These returns naturally cover all the schedules of the Income 
Tax Acts, and each item is checked according to the rules 
of those schedules. Super-tax is then charged according 
to scale. 

The Assumed Income for Super-tax Purposes. 

One might ask of the Special Commissioners who charge 
this tax : “ You charge super-tax on my aggregate income. 
By what rules do you estimate this, since the matter is' settled 
before the end of the fiscal year in question ?*' The answer, 
in brief, is that for super-tax purposes for 1924-25 the aggre- 
gate income must be calculated for 1923-24 practically as if 
for income tax purposes for 1923-24. This is not necessarily 
(or practically never) the same thing as calculating one's 
actual income in 1923-24. It is equivalent to completing 
Section C of Form 11 for 1923-24, as explained in Chapter 
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XVIII, and the various sources of income have to be 
computed according to the rules referred to in that Chapter. 
It is, of course, highly probable that the super-tax payer has 
already completed an income tax Form 11 or Form 12 for the 
preceding year, and if so the preparation of a super-tax return 
will be a simple matter. 


Income from Trusts. 

By the Finance Act, 1922, provisions were introduced 
which rendered certain income derivable from trusts liable 
to super-tax. The main object of the enactment was to 
bring into assessment income which lias Legally been trans- 
ferred to another person by an individual who still receives 
the beneficial enjoyment of that income. The sources of 
income chargeable to tax come under the three following 
headings — 

(а) Income of which any ])crson is able without the consent 
of any other person to obtain for himself the beneficial 
enjoyment ; 

(б) Income which by virtue of any disposition made by 
any person (other than a disposition made for a valuable 
and sufficient consideration), is payable to or applicable for 
the benefit of any other person for a period which cannot 
exceed six years ; 

(c) Income which by virtue of any disposition made, by 
any person after the 5th April, 1914, is payable to or applicable 
for the benefit of a child of that person for some period 
less than the life of the child. (Super-tax in this case 
is only to be charged so long as the child is an infant and 
unmarried.) 

For the purpose of this enactment husband and wife 
are regarded as being identical. There are certain com- 
plicated exceptions to the above rules, particulars of 
which can be obtained from the Special Commissioners on 
application. 
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Undistributed Income of Private Companies. 

Provisions were also introduced in 1922 rendering the 
undistributed profits of certain private limited companies 
liable to super-tax assessment. The general principle is that 
such profits of a private company which could reasonably 
be distributed amongst the shareholders, after due regard 
has been paid to the normal business requirements of the 
company, shall be deemed to be the income of the shareholders, 
and apportioned according to their respective interests. 

Deductions and Allowances. 

As regards income tax, no allowance is made for fixed loan 
interest, ground rent, annuities, etc., because the taxpayer 
passes on to his creditor the charges on that portion of his 
gross income by deducting tax. Super-tax cannot be passed 
on, however, and a deduction is therefore made in this regard. 
In applying the general principle set out above it should be 
noted that the amounts payable (i.e. falling due) within the 
previous fiscal year should be shown in the space for “ deduc- 
tions.'* It should also be noted that two other types of 
deduction may be made — 

(a) In the case of income from property, any increased 
allowance for maintenance made for income tax (see page 82) 
may also be deducted for super-tax purposes ; 

(b) In the case of an individual in the service of the Crown 
abroad, expenses allowed by the Treasury to be necessarily 
incurred may be deducted. 

None of the deductions and allowances enumerated in 
Chapters II and III is allowable for super-tax purposes. 
They relate to income tax only. However, in the case of 
individuals whose income is not liable to direct assessment 
by any Inspector of Taxes (e.g. persons whose total income is 
derived from taxed dividends), the income tax allowances 
may be claimed as a set-off against the super-tax, instead of 
repayment being claimed in the ordinary way. 

Any super-tax payer who has received dominion income 
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tax relief (see page 77) by reference to his rate of British 
income tax only may, if the dominion rate of tax exceeded 
half this latter rate, claim further relief by reference to his 
rate of super-tax. Application should be made to the local 
Inspector of Taxes. 

How to Make a Return. 

A specimen super-tax return form is given on page 116. 
All that is in italics on that form constitutcis our directions 
for its completion. To favour clearness of statement, the 
return for a particular year (1924 -25) is shown, but the 
necessary amendments can easily be made for other years. 

General Rules. 

(1) Any person liable to super-tax is required to give notice 
of that fact to the Special Commissioners of Income Tax, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. All persons served with a form 
are required to make returns, whether they are liable or not. 
The penalty for default is £50, and £50 per diem for such 
period after judgment has been given during which the 
default continues. 

(2) After a notice of assessment has been issued, the person 
charged has 28 days within which to appeal. 

(3) Payment is required to be made to the Accountant 
General, Somerset House, W.C.2, “ on or before " the 1st 
January in each year. 

(4) A statement of aggregate income must include the wife's 
income as well as the husband's. If either husband or wife 
gives notice before 6th July in any year (but not more than 
six months before) they may be dealt with in every respect 
as if they are not married, except that the total super-tax 
due shall still be calculated on the combined aggregate income 
and apportioned between them proportionately. After seven 
days' notice, also, the goods of the husband may be seized 
to cover duties left unpaid by the wife. 
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Specimen Super-tax Return, 1924-25 


No. 1. Particulars of Income. 


(a) From Trado, Profession, Office, Emploj^mcnt, or Vocation. 

The average profits for 1920-21, 1921-22, and 1922-23. 
If a partner^ his share of the firm*s income tax assessmenL 
1923-24. 

If an official of a company, society, public body, etc., his 
actu^ income in 1923-24. 

(b) From Property (including: the annual value of the 

property which I own and occupy). 

The nett Schedule A assessment on the property in 
1923-24, i.e. the amount on which tax was charged 
in 1923-24. 


(c) From the occupation of hind. 

The Schedule B assessment in 1923-24, i.e. the amount 
on which tax was charged in 1923-24. 

{d) From Bank and other Interest, Annuities, Dividends, or 
other Income not alroady entered on this pa^e. 

Dividends, etc., from which tax was deducted before receipt 
or which are paid “ free of income tax *’ — the amount 
which would have been received in 1923-24 had every- 
thing been paid on the day to which it accrued and had 
the taxpayer been paid gross and left to bear his own 
income tax {see page 109 (fi) ). 

Foreign and Colonial Securities, Stocks, Shares and 
Rents from ivhich income tax was not deducted by an | 
Agent in the United Kingdom— Ihe amount assessed 
to income tax for 1923-24, i.e. the income which arose 
whether received here or not. {See Table on page 75.) 

Other Untaxed Foreign and Colonial income — the 
amount assessed to income tax for 1923-24, i.e. the 
average sums received in the United Kingdom in 
1920-21, 1921-22, and 1922-23. 

Interest arising in the United Kingdom credited or paid 
* without the deduction of income tax — the amount which 
arose in 1922-23. 

{e) Wife’s Income (giving particulars). 

According to the facts, as under {a), (b), (c), and (d). 


No. 2. Particulars of any Charges on Income. 

Insert the amounts of ground rents, annuities, patent 
royalties, interest and similar sums due from the 
person making the return in 1923-24 .* also the names 
and addresses of the recipients. 


Net Income for Super-tax purposes, 1924-25. 


Annual 

Amount. 


Total Income. 


Charges. 


Only liable if 
this exceeds 
the prescribed* 
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Limits and Rates for 1924-25. 

All incomes exceeding £2,000 are liable to super-tax and 
are charged as follows — 

(This scale has been in operation as from 1920-21.) 

On the first ;^2,000 of a man's income Nil 

s. d. 


„ next j(S00 „ 

.. :£500 

.. .. ;£1.000 

.. 1 

.. 2 

.. 2 

6 in 
0 

6 

the £ 

.. (the 

4th thousand) 

.. ;il.000 .. 

3 

0 

.. (.. 

.. („ 

5th 

.. ) 

.. ;fl,000 

.. 3 

6 

6th 

.. ) 

;il.000 

M 4 

0 

(.. 

7th 

.. ) 

.. .. ;£1.000 

» 4 

6 

(.. 

8th 

.. ) 

;^12,000 

„ 5 

0 

.. (.. 

„ (.. 

9th-20th ths.) 

M .. ;il0,000 

.. 5 

6 

21st-30th ths.) 


M t* *1 „ o 

On all beyond £30,000 . . . 6 0 



CHAPTER XXI 

CORPORATION PROFITS TAX 

This tax (first imposed by the Finance Act, 1920) is charged 
on aU companies and bodies corporate where the liability of 
members is limited. The charge is made — 

{a) On the profits of a British company carrying on any 
trade or business, or any undertaking of a similar character, 
including the holding of investments ; 

(b) On the profits of a foreign company carrying on in the 
United Kingdom any trade or business, or any undertaking 
of a similar character so far as these profits arise in the 
United Kingdom. 

Concerns Exempt. 

(1) Any company fonned prior to 4th August, 1920, whose 
assets consist wholly of stock or other securities issued by 
any public authority and formerly held by the persons who 
formed the company. 

(2) As from Ist January, 1922, any company established 
solely for the advancement of religion or education and w^hich, 
under the terms of its articles, is prohibited from distributing 
any of its profits to members. 

(3) Building societies. 

(4) Mutual trading concerns registered under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts. 

(5) Public utility companies, i.c. gas, water, electricity, 
tramway, hydraulic power, dock, canal or railway under- 
takings, limited by statute, to the charge of fixed prices and 
the payment of dividends at a fixed rate. 

Note. It is important to note that, owing to the difference 
in scope of this tax and the income tax, the fact that a concern 
is exempt from income tax owing to technical reasons of 
“ residence " and “ control ” does not necessarily mean that 
it is also exempt from Corporation Profits Tax. 
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Income Exempt. 

(1) The first £500 of the profits as computed for the 
purposes of the tax. 

(2) Interest arising from 3| per cent and 4^ per cent 
Conversion Loan, and 5^ per cent, 5 per cent, and 4 J per cent 
Treasury Bonds. 

(3) Income received directly or indirectly from a company 
whose profits are chargeable to Corporation Profits Tax, 

(4) Repayments of Excess Profits Duty. 

(5) Until 31st December, 1925, any profits derived from a 
public utility company by a company holding a controlling 
interest therein. 

Rate of Tax. 

From the commencement of the tax on 1st January, 1920, 
up to 30th June, 1923, the rate of tax was 07ie shilling in the £ 
on all profits over £500. As from 1st July, 1923, the rate 
was reduced to sixpence in the £ for all profits over the same 
margin. It is provided in the case of a British company 
that the tax charged for any period may not exceed 10 per 
cent of the adjusted profits, after deduction has been made 
from the latter of any interest on debentures or preference 
shares (where the rate is fixed), on permanent loan issued 
before 4tli August, 1920, or any debentures or permanent 
loan issued after that date to replace an equal amount thereof 
issued before that date. 

Accoimting Periods. 

Unlike income tax, this tax is charged for a period of 
twelve months ending on the date to which the accounts of 
the concern are usually made up. Where accounts have not 
been made up, or have been made for a period greater or less 
than twelve months, or the business has changed hands, the 
accounting period shall be such period not exceeding twelve 
months as the Commissioners of Inland Revenue may 
determine. 

In the case of accounting periods which commenced prior 

9 -( 1527 ) 
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to the introduction 0 / the duty on 1st January. 1920, and 
ended afterwards, or commenced before 1st July, 1923, when 
the reduced rate became operative and ended afterwards, the 
profits are to be apportioned. E.g. in the case of a year's 
account to 31st December, 1923, one-half of the profits would 
be liable to tax at 5 per cent and one-half to tax at 2 J per cent. 

How the Profits are Computed. 

Profits are computed according to the rules of Schedule D 
for the assessment of a trade, whether or not the profits fall 
within Schedule D for income tax purposes. The profits to 
be taken are those for the accounting period, and not an 
average as for income tax. The following special adjustments 
have to be made to the profits for Corporation Profits Tax 
purposes, apart from those already required for income tax 
purposes. 

(1) Deductions Allowable. 

{a) Rents paid, 

(b) Royalties paid (other than to a person ' having a 
controlling interest in the company). 

(c) Annual payments from which income tax has been 
deducted (other than dividends). 

(d) Interest on borrowed moneys (except interest on per- 
manent loan, or interest paid to a person having a controlling 
interest). 

(e) Profits distributed to employees under any profit-sharing 
scheme. 

(/) Excess Profits Duty. 

(2) Deductions Dis allowable. 

No deductions are allowed in respect of any of the following 
items — 

(a) Interest paid on permanent loans or to persons having 
a controlling interest in the company. 

(In the case of a company which derives at least half of 
its gross income from property in the United Kingdom, 
interest on its property mortgages may be deducted.) 
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(6) Royalties paid to any person having a controlling interest 

(c) Remuneration exceeding 1,000 per annum paid to 
any person having a controlling interest. 

(d) Income Tax or Corporation Profits Tax. (It is therefore 
necessary to bring into charge the gross amount of taxed 
dividends received and not the net amount after deduction 
of income tax.) 

(e) The annual value of the company's premises. (In the 
case of mills, factories, and similar premises situated abroad 
a deduction of one-sixth is allowed as for income tax purposes, 
see page 96.) 

(f) Depreciation, renewals, obsolescence or capital expendi- 
ture in excess of that already allowed for income tax purposes. 
{Note. As the wear and tear allowance for income tax is 
made for the financial year, it is usually necessary to apportion 
two years* income tax allowances to arrive at the correct 
Corporation Profits Tax deduction.) 

Example. The Profit and Loss Account of the ABC 
Corporation, Ltd., is as follows — 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
To 30th Skptember, 1923 


To Salaries, wages, and 


By Gross profit 

£25,000 

commission 

£3.500 

,, War I.oan Dividends 


,, Rent, rates, and in- 


(net) . 

1,550 

surance 

1,780 

,, E.P.D. repayment . 

560 

,, Light and heat 

1,560 

,, Untaxed interest 

340 

,, Directors* fees 

1,200 



,, Reserve for Income 




Tax and Corpora- 




tion Profits Tax . 

1,000 



I^ad debts w/o 

750 



, . Depreciation w/o 

600 



,, Oeneral office ex- 




penses 

580 



,, Debenture interest . 

500 



,, Bank interest . 

360 



,, Legal and account- 




ancy . 

250 



„ Donations to charity 

40 



„ Net profit 

15,330 




;£27,450 


£27,450 
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Let it be assumed that there is only one director and that 
he has a controlling interest in the company. The income 
tax depreciation allowance for 1922-23 was £480, and for 
1923-24 £360. 


Corporation Profits Tax Adjustment. 


Net Profit as per accounts to 30th Sept., 1923 


£15,330 

Add — Director’s fees (excess) .... 

£200 

Taxation reserves ..... 

1,000 


Depreciation w/o ..... 

600 


Debenture interest ..... 

500 


Donations ...... 

40 


Tax deducted from dividends received 

(4s. 6d. in the £ on £2,000) . 

450 




2,790 

18,120 

Deduct — E.P.D. repayment .... 

560 


Wear and tear allowance — 

(i X £480) -f- (i X £360) . 

420 



— 

980 



17,140 

Deduct margin . 


500 

£16,640 


Proportion from 1st October, 1922, to 30th June, 1923 — 

ft of £16.640 ;il2.480 

Proportion from 1st July, 1923, to 30th September, 


1923— ft of ;il6,640 ;£4,160 

Tax Due — £12,480 @ 5 per cent . . . £624 

£4,160 @ 2i per cent . . . 104 

Total .... £728 


General Notes. 

Where super-tax has been charged on a company in respect 
of its undistributed profits {see page 114), repayment may 
be claimed of any Corporation Profits Tax paid in respect 
of the same profits. 

Heavy penalties are liable to be inflicted on any company 
which, for the purpose of avoiding the payment of tax, 
“ enters into any fictitious or artificial transaction.** 
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Although no deduction may be made from Corporation 
Profits Tax, profits in respect of income tax. Corporation 
Profits Tax may be deducted from income tax profits. 

Assessment is made by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, and appeal may be made to the District Commis- 
sioners of Income Tax or to the Special Commissioners of 
Income Tax. Tax is payable on the expiration of two months 
from the date of assessment. 




APPENDIX I 

TEST EXERCISES AND SOLUTIONS 

(1) Accounts show profits of £910 (1921), £840 (1922), and 
£920 (1923) after the following expenses (among others) have 
been charged. State the amount of the assessment for 
1924-25. 


(a) Lease Rent (business only) 

1921. 

i 

90 

1922. 

£ 

90 

1923. 

£ 

Nil: 

(h) Ground Rent 



premises 

purchased 

10 

(c) Interest on Bank Overdraft . 

53 

59 

51 

(d) Interest on Loan from a 
Partner .... 

10 

10 

10 

(e) Interest on Capital 

61 

60 

62 


(2) An account shows a profit of £1,800, after bad debts 
reserve has been increased from £400 to £450 (£75 added out 
of profits and £25 deducted on account of specific debts 
written off). £200 royalties have also been charged (£70 
patent royalties and £130 book royalties). The two partners 
have each drawn £150 wages. One partner has been allowed 
£110 interest on capital, the other has been charged £9 on 
account of deficiency of capital. Show the necessary income 
tax adjustments. 

(3) The following particulars show all that it is necessary 
to know in order that certain accounts may be adjusted for 
income tax purposes. Make the adjustment — 

Loss £90, after charging Depreciation of Lease £20, Embezzlement 
by Clerk £70, Income Tax £9, House Duty (on manager's rent-free 
residence) £1, Poor Rates on Trade Premises £34, Legal Expenses £29 
(including Debt Collection £4, cost of acquiring patent £9, cost of 
preventing infringement of patent by rival firm £\7Y 

(4) A firm owns its trade premises, assessed under Schedule 
A on £420 gross, £350 net. One of the partners sleeps on the 
premises in order to supervise such of the employees as also 
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live in. He occupies three rooms only. A portion of the 
ground floor is let as offices, the rent (£120 inclusive of rates) 
being credited in the accounts. The total poor rates are 
£130 per annum. Ground rent £80 and mortgage interest 
£100 are charged against profits. Lighting £115 and heating 
£97 have been charged. Make the necessary income tax 
adjustments, assuming that the firm's accounts show a final 
profit of £1,700. 

(5) Two doctors, both in practice in the district, join 
partnership as from the 1st January, 1922. Their profits 
have been as follows: 1920, A £800; B £1,050; 1921, A £820; 
B £1,000. In 1922 A takes four-ninths and B five-ninths of 
the profits, which (for tax purposes) amount to £1,880. The 
system continues in 1923, when the profits are £1,800. State 
the assessments for 1923-24 and 1924-25. 

(6) The facts are as in the preceding question up to 31st 
December, 1922, when a third partner enters. For 1923 and 
1924 the basis of the division of profits is A one- third, B 
four-ninths, C two-ninths, and the profit is £2,300. State 
the assessment for 1923-24 and 1924-25 — 

(a) If C has been in practice in the district and made £360 
in 1920, £380 in 1921, and £370 in 1922 ; 

(b) If C commenced practice in the district on 1st January, 
1922, and made £180 in 1922 ; 

(c) If C has not been in practice in the district prior to 
1st January, 1923. 

(7) How would the assessment in question (5) be appor- 
tioned between the partners in 1923 -24 and 1924-25 ? In 
question (6) how should the apportionment be made, dealing 
with (a), (b), and (c) separately ? 

(8) In which of the years in which cases (question (7) ) may 
one or all of the partners claim to be assessed individually ? 

(9) In question (5) what assessment would you suggest for 
192^24 if A had made up his accounts to 31st December, 
1920 and 1921, and B to 30th June, 1920, 30th June, 1921, 
and 31st December, 1921 (A's profits £800 and . £820; B's 
profits £1,050, £1,000, and £510) ? 
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AI»PE14DIX 1 

(10) A trader commenced business on 1st January, 1920, 
and his yearly profits (after adjustment) have been £200 
(1920). £400 (1921), £500 (1922), and £550 (1923). 

{a) State the normal assessments for as many years as 
possible. 

(h) Can any adjustment be claimed ? 

(11) A trader commenced business on 1st January, 1920, 
and his yearly profits (after adjustment) have been £200 (1920), 
£400 (1921), £100 (1922), and £280 (1923). 

(а) State the normal assessment for as many years as 
possible. 

(б) Can any adjustment be claimed ? 

(12) The following is the record of an old business during 
the years referred to — 

£ £ 

1918. Profit . . 800 1921. Loss . . 300 

1919. „ . . 900 1922. Profit . . 100 

1920. „ . ,500 1923. . . 300 

(а) State the normal assessments for 1921-22, 1922-23, 
1923-24, and 1924-25. 

(б) State the assessments if an adjustment is claimed. 

(13) The business referred to in question (12) closes down at 
31st December, 1924, after making £15 profit in 1924. What 
adjustments could be claimed if the conditions were as in 
(a) and if as in (&) in the previous questions ? 

(14) What allowances can be claimed for the year 1924-25, 
the circumstances being as follows — 

Firm’s assessment, £1,050 ; Partners’ share : A £400 ; B £350 ; 
C £300. Partners’ private {unearned) incomes : A £78 ; B £460 ; 
C Nil. Partners’ life assurance premiums : A £19 ; B Nil ; C £30. 
Children under 16 .• A (unmarried) Nil ; B three ; C one. 

(15) An unmarried man's sole income is represented by a 
salary of £402. He pays £15 allowable life assurance premiums 
and £4 interest on a loan secured on his policies. What 
assessment would be made if a return form has been duly 
completed ? What tax would he ultimately bear (a) in 
1921-22, fb) in 1922-23, and (r) in 1923-24. 
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(16) A married man has an earned income of lAQO, and 
his wife has a net investment income from taxed dividends 
of £310. He has three children under 16 and supports his 
aged parents, whose total income amounts to £60 per annum. 
What is his tax position for the year 1923-24 ? 

(17) An unmarried lady resident in England has a total 
income derived from taxed dividends from English and South 
African companies as follows — 


Gross Dividends. 



S. Africa. 

England. 


i 

£ 

Year ended 5th April, 1921 

200 

150 

M 1922 

100 

160 

» 1923 . 

300 

170 

1924 

250 

190 


Assuming that tax has been deducted from the South 
African dividends each year at the rate of 2s. in the £, what 
is the net amount of British income tax payable for the 
year 1923-24 after allowance of British dominion income tax 
relief ? 

(18) A house is rented at £50, the owner doing repairs. 
The owner also pays £8 ground rent and £15 mortgage interest. 
What tax is paid in 1924-25 and what deductions are made ? 

(19) The rate for 1922-23 was 5s., and that for 1923-24 
4s. 6d. At what rate would the secretary of a profit-making 
concern deduct tax from dividend for the half-year ended 
30th June, 1923 ? 

(20) A man’s profits (adjusted as necessary but not 
averaged) and taxed income are as follows — Trade £1,100 in 
1921— 



1922. 

1923. 

1924. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Trade . . . , 

. 1,200 

1,300 

Unknown 

Dividends 

. 1,000 

1,200 

1,500 

Wife's Dividends 

800 

900 

900 

Interest Paid Away . 

100 

100 

100 


Prepare a super-tax return. For which year can this be 
done on the above data ? 
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SKELETON SOLUTIONS. 


(a) 


1921. 

/. 

1922. 

£ 

1923. 

£ 

90 

(&) 




10 

(d) 


10 

10 

10 

(e) 


61 

60 

62 

Profit 


. 910 

840 

920 



981 

910 

3(2803 

912 


£&M lor 1924 25 


/90 is assumed to be the net Schedule 

A assessment, as it most 

probably will be. 

(2) 



£ 

Profit .... 



1,800 

Add — B.D. Reserve 


. £S0 

Patent Royalties . 


70 


Partner's Wages . 


. 300 


„ Interest 

(3) 


. 101 

521 

£t:i^\ 

£ 

Loss .... 

, 


90 

Disallow — Depreciation 


'. £20 


IncoTiie Tax . 


9 


Legal Expenses 


8 

37 

Loss 

(■») 



“753 

£ 

Profit .... 



1,700 

Add - Ground Rent 


* £^o 


Jntere.st 


. 1(H) 


Gas and Coal 


. 5 


Rates .... 


. 130 

315 

^2,015 

Deduct — Rent Received 

, 

. ,^120 


5^420 -^120+ im) . 


. 287 

407 


;£1,608 
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When £\30 Rates are added and £\20 Rent is deducted, the account 
will contain nothing in respect of rent or rates. The way is now clear 
to allow the full sum due, i.e. f of the Annual Value of the premises 
occupied by the firm, plus f of the rates applicable thereto. (But sec 
page 31.) 

(5) 1923-24. 1924-25. 

r / 

£800 + ;il,050 
;i820 + £1,000 . 

t 

1,850 

1,820 

1,880 

£820 + £1,000 

1,820 

1,880 

1,880 


3)5,550 


3)5,500 


1.850 


£1.833 

(6) (a) 

1923-24. 

f 


1924-25. 

£800 + £1,050 + £360 
£820 + £1,000 + £380 
£1,880 + £370 . 

iO 

2,210 

2,200 

2.250 

£820 + £1,000 + £380 
£1,880 + £370 . 

2,200 

2,250 

2,300 


3)0,660 


3)6,750 


£2,220 


£2,250 

(b) 

£800 + £1,050 
£820 + £1,000 

£ 

1,850 

1,820 

1,880 

£820 + £1,000 

£ 

1,820 

1,880 

2,300 


3)5,550 


3)6,000 


1,850 

180 

i X 180 . 

2,000 

120 


^2,030 


£2,120 

In (6) 1923-24 add a 
1924-25 add J thereof, 
in 1923. 

(c) 

£1,850 (as in No. 5) 

fair annual average for C*s practice, 
inasmuch as /2,000 contains J of C' 

£820 + £1.000 . 

In (6) 
s profits 

1 

1,820 

1,880 

2,300 




3)6,000 




£2.o66 
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£ 


£ 


1923-24 . 

• . A* 

X 

1,850 

=r 

822 



B? 

X 

1,850 


1,028 


1924-25 . 

. At 

X 

1,833 


815 



BS 

X 

1,833 

= 

1,018 

{») 

1923-24 . 

- AJ 

X 

2,220 


740 



Bt 

X 

2,220 


987 



C i 

X 

2,220 


493 


1924-25 . 

- At 

X 

2,250 

ss 

750 



Bi 

X 

2,250 


1,000 



Ci 

X 

2,250 

== 

500 

w 

1923-24 . 

. Ai 

X 

2,030 


677 



B* 

X 

2,030 

=: 

902 



C i 

X 

2,030 


451 


1924-25 . 

. AJ 

X 

2,120 

=rs 

707 



Bt 

X 

2,120 


942 



C i 

X 

2,120 


471 

(«) 

1923-24 . 

. AJ 

X 

1,850 

— 

617 



Bt 

X 

1,850 


822 



C i 

X 

1,850 

r-: 

411 


1924-25 . 

■ AJ 

X 

2.000 

rr: 

667 



Bt 

X 

2,000 

= 

889 



c i 

X 

2,000 


444 


(8) None, 


(9) A £800 + £820 = £1,620 =*= 2 years' profits. 

B £1,050 + £1,000 + £510 - £2,560 - 21 years' profits. 
Proportion for 2 years = £2,048. 


Firm's assessment 1923-24 


1,620 + 2,048+ 1,880 

= £1.849. 


(10) (a) 1919-20, £50 (J x £200) ; 1920-21, £200 ; 1921-22, £200 ; 
1922-23, £300 ; 1923-24, £367 ; 1924-25, £483. 

(5) No. 

(11) (a) 1919-20, £50 (J x £200) ; 1920-21, £200 ; 1921-22, £200 ; 
1922-23, £300 ; 1923-24, £233 ; 1924 25, £260. 

(6) 1922-23 to actual profits, being less than assessment (| x £100 
and i X £280) =:= £145. Accounts usually " split " under this 
provision. 

(12) (a) £733, £367, £100, £33. 

(6) £733 less repayment £300, £467, £200, and £133. 

Accounts not usually " split " under this provision. 

(13) (a) 1924-25, reduce £33 to £15; 1921-22, 1922-23, and 1923-24 
assessments as above were £733 + £367 + £100 = £1,200 ; repay 
down to £Nil + £100 + £300, i.e. repay on £1,200 -£400 = £800. 

(b) 1924-25. reduce £133 to £15 ; 1922-23, 1923-24, and 1924 -25, 
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assessments as above were £433 + £467 + ;i200 ^1,100, reduce 

down to ;fNil + ;£100 + £366, i.c. repay on £1,100 - £400 — £700. 
Alternatively, the accounts might be split.” 



A. 

B. 

C. 

Earned Income Relief 

40 

35 

30 

Marriage Allowance . 

— 

225 

225 

Personal Allowance 

135 

— 

— 

Children's Allowance . 

— 

90 

36 

Life Assurance . -£10 

@ 2/3 

— 

£30 @ 2/3 


(15) TotJiI income less £4 charge = £398. (a) For 1921-22 deduct 

£39 16s. earned income relief and £135 personal allowance and charge 
the remainder, £223 4s. at 3s. — £33 9s. 7d. Add tax on £4 at 6s. 
and deduct life assurance allowance £15 at 3s. Net tax payable 
£32 8s. 7d. 

(6) For 1922-23 charge £223 4s. at 2s. 6d.. add tax on £4 at 5s., and 
deduct £15 at 2s. 6d. Net tax payable — £27 Os. 6d. 

(c) For 1923-24 charge £223 4s. at 2s. 3d., add tax on £4 at 4s. 6d., 
and deduct £15 at 2s. 3d. Net tax payable — £24 6s. 6d. 


(16) Total income: Husband . 

Wife 

Allowances — 

Earned Income Relief . 
For.sonal Allowance 
Children 
Relatives . 


■ ;£400 

. 400 (Tax deducted £90) 

£ ^0 
40 
225 
90 
50 

405 

£395 


/ 5 . 

Tax on £225 2s. 3d. . . 25 6 3 

„ ,. £170 @ 4s. 6d. . . 38 5 0 


£63 11 3 


Repayment of £26 8.s. 9d. may therefore be claimed. 


(17) For 1923-24 the income from S. Africa will be taken on thi: 
average of the three preceding years — £200. 

Total Income for 1923 24 . . 390 

Deduct Personal Allowance . .135 


Taxable Income . . . £255 


Tax Payable . . . . 

The appropriate rate of British Income Tax 


£32 Is. .3d. 
255 
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As the Dominion rate is 2s., relief will be given at half the appropriate 
British rate. i.e. ^200 at Is. 3d. = £\2 10s. The net British tax 
payable is hence Is. 3d., less £\2 10s. = £19 11s. 3d. But tax has 
already been deducted at the source from ^190 British dividends at 
4s. 6d. = £^2 15s., hence repayment will be due of £A2 15s., less 
£19 11s. 3d. = £22 2s. 9d. 

(18) £40 at 4s. 6d. = £9. Tenant deducts £9 from rent. Landlord 
deducts £1 16s. from ground rent, and £3 7s. 6d. from interest. 


(19) 

(20) 


Half at 5s. and half at 4s. 6d. = 4s. 9d. 
;fl,100 + £1,200 + £1,300 
3 


£1,200. Add ;£1.500 + ;i900 ; de- 


duct ;£100. Income £3,500 on which super-tax is charged for 1925-26. 



APPENDIX II 

RATES OF TAX 


TABLE I 

Duty at 2s. 3d. on the First £225 of T axable Income 


In- 

come. 

Duty. 


In- 

come. 

Duty. 


In- 

come. 

Duty. 


In- 

come. 

Duty. 


£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

5 . 

d. 

£ 

£ 

5 . 

d. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 


2 

3 

31 

3 

9 

9 

61 

6 

17 

3 

91 

10 

4 

9 

2 


4 

6 

32 

3 

12 

0 

62 

6 

19 

6 

92 

10 

7 

0 

3 


6 

9 

33 

3 

14 

3 

63 

7 

1 

9 

93 

10 

9 

3 

4 


9 

0 

34 

3 

16 

6 

64 

7 

4 

0 

94 

10 

11 

6 

5 


11 

3 

35 

3 

18 

9 

65 

7 

6 

3 

95 

10 

13 

9 

6 


13 

6 

36 

4 

1 

0 

66 

7 

8 

6 

se 

10 

16 

0 

7 


15 

9 

37 

4 

3 

3 

67 

7 

10 

9 

97 

10 

18 

3 

8 


18 

0 

38 

4 

5 

6 

68 

7 

13 

0 

98 

11 

0 

6 

9 


0 

3 

39 

4 

7 

9 

69 

7 

15 

3 

99 

11 

2 

9 

10 


2 

6 

40 

4 

10 

0 

70 

7 

17 

6 

100 

11 

5 

0 

II 


4 

9 

41 

4 

12 

3 

71 

7 

19 

9 

101 

11 

7 

3 

12 


7 

0 

42 

4 

14 

6 

72 

8 

2 

0 

102 

11 

9 

6 

13 


9 

3 

43 

4 

16 

9 

73 

8 

4 

3 

103 

11 

11 

9 

14 


11 

6 

44 

4 

19 

0 

74 

8 

6 

6 

104 

11 

14 

0 

IS 


13 

9 

45 

5 

1 

3 

75 

8 

8 

9 

105 

11 

16 

3 

16 


16 

0 

46 

5 

3 

6 

76 

8 

11 

0 

106 

11 

18 

6 

17 


18 

3 

47 

5 

5 

9 

77 

8 

13 

3 

107 

12 

0 

9 

18 

2 

0 

6 

48 

5 

8 

0 

78 

8 

15 

6 

108 

12 

3 

0 

19 

2 

2 

9 

49 

5 

10 

3 

79 

8 

17 

9 

109 

12 

5 

3 

20 

2 

5 

0 

50 

5 

12 

6 

80 

9 

0 

0 

110 

12 

7 

6 

21 

2 

7 

3 

51 

5 

14 

9 

81 

9 

2 

3 

III 

12 

9 

9 

22 

2 

9 

6 

52 

5 

17 

0 

82 

9 

i 

6 

112 

12 

12 

0 

23 

2 

11 

9 

53 

5 

19 

3 

83 

9 

6 

9 

113 

12 

14 

3 

24 

2 

14 

0 

54 

6 

1 

6 

84 

9 

9 

0 

114 

12 

16 

6 

25 

2 

16 

3 

55 

6 

3 

9 

85 

9 

11 

3 

115 

12 

18 

9 

26 

2 

18 

6 

56 

6 

6 

0 

86 

9 

13 

6 

116 

13 

1 

0 

27 

3 

0 

9 

57 

6 

8 

3 

87 

9 

15 

9 

117 

13 

3 

3 

28 

3 

3 

0 

58 

6 

10 

6 

88 

9 

18 

0 

118 

13 

5 

6 

29 

3 

5 

3 

59 

6 

12 

9 

89 

10 

0 

3 

119 

13 

7 

9 

30 

3 

7 

6 

60 

6 

15 

0 

90 

10 

2 

6 

120 

13 

10 

0 
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APPENDIX II 


TABLE II — Duty at 4s. 6d. 


In- 

come. 

Duty. 

In- 

come. 

Duty. 

In- 

come. 

Duty. 

In- 

come. 

Duty. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

5 . 

d. 

£ 

£ 

5 . 

d. 

£ 

£ 

5 . 

d. 

1 


4 

6 

41 

9 

4 

6 

81 

18 

4 

6 

121 

27 

4 

6 

2 


9 

0 

42 

9 

9 

0 

82 

18 

9 

0 

122 

27 

9 

0 

3 


13 

6 

43 

9 

13 

6 

83 

18 

13 

6 

123 

27 

13 

6 

4 


18 

0 

44 

9 

18 

0 

84 

18 

18 

0 

124 

27 

18 

0 

5 

1 

2 

6 

45 

10 

2 

6 

85 

19 

2 

6 

125 

28 

2 

6 

6 

1 

7 

0 

46 

10 

7 

0 

86 

19 

7 

0 

126 

28 

7 

0 

7 

1 

11 

6 

47 

10 

11 

6 

87 

19 

11 

6 

127 

28 

11 

6 

8 

1 

16 

0 

48 

10 

16 

0 

88 

19 

16 

0 

128 

28 

16 

0 

9 

2 

0 

6 

49 

11 

0 

6 

89 

20 

0 

6 

129 

29 

0 

6 

10 

2 

5 

0 

50 

11 

5 

0 

90 

20 

5 

0 

130 

29 

5 

0 

II 

2 

9 

6 

51 

11 

9 

6 

91 

20 

9 

6 

131 

29 

9 

6 

12 

2 

14 

0 

52 

11 

14 

0 

92 

20 

14 

0 

132 

29 

14 

0 

13 

2 

18 

6 

53 

11 

18 

6 

93 

20 

18 

6 

133 

29 

18 

6 

14 

3 

3 

0 

54 

12 

3 

0 

94 

21 

3 

0 

134 

30 

3 

0 

15 

3 

7 

6 

55 

12 

7 

6 

95 , 

21 

7 

6 

135 

30 

7 

6 

16 

3 

12 

0 

56 

12 

12 

0 

96 I 

21 

12 

0 

136 

30 

12 

0 

17 

3 

16 

6 

57 

12 

16 

6 

97 

21 

16 

6 

137 

30 

16 

6 

18 

4 

1 

0 

58 

13 

1 

0 

98 

22 

1 

0 

138 

31 

1 

0 

19 

4 

5 

6 

59 

13 

5 

6 

99 

22 

5 

6 

139 

31 

5 

6 

20 

4 

10 

0 

60 

13 

10 

0 

100 

22 

10 

0 

140 

31 

10 

0 

21 

4 

14 

6 

61 

13 

14 

6 

101 

22 

14 

6 

141 

31 

14 

6 

22 

4 

19 

0 

62 

13 

19 

0 

102 

22 

19 

0 

142 

31 

19 

0 

23 

5 

3 

6 

63 

14 

3 

6 

103 

23 

3 

6 

143 

32 

3 

6 

24 

5 

8 

0 

64 

14 

8 

0 

104 

23 

8 

0 

144 

32 

8 

0 

25 

5 

12 

6 

65 

14 

12 

6 

i 105 

1 23 

12 

6 

145 

32 

12 

6 

26 

5 

17 

0 

1 66 

14 

17 

0 

i 106 

23 

17 

0 

146 

32 

17 

0 

27 

6 

1 

6 

67 

15 

1 

6 

1 107 

24 

1 

6 

147 

33 

1 

6 

28 

6 

6 

0 

68 

15 

6 

0 

108 

24 

6 

0 

148 

33 

6 

0 

29 

6 

10 

6 

69 

15 

10 

6 

109 

24 

10 

6 

149 

33 

10 

6 

30 

6 

15 

0 

70 

15 

15 

0 

no 

24 

15 

0 

150 

33 

15 

0 

31 

6 

19 

6 

71 

15 

19 

6 

III 

24 

19 

6 

151 

33 

19 

6 

32 

7 

4 

0 

72 

16 

4 

0 

112 

25 

4 

0 

152 

34 

4 

0 

33 

7 

8 

6 

73 

16 

8 

6 

113 

25 

8 

6 

153 

34 

8 

6 

34 

7 

13 

0 

74 

16 

13 

0 

114 

25 

13 

0 

154 

34 

13 

0 

35 

7 

17 

6 

75 

16 

17 

6 

115 

25 

17 

6 

155 

34 

17 

6 

36 

8 

2 

0 

76 

17 

2 

0 

116 

26 

2 

0 

156 

35 

2 

0 

37 

8 

6 

6 

77 

17 

6 

6 

117 

26 

6 

6 

157 

35 

6 

6 

38 

8 

11 

0 

78 

17 

11 

0 

118 

26 

11 

0 

158 

35 

11 

0 

39 

8 

15 

6 

79 

17 

15 

6 

119 

26 

15 

6 

159 

35 

15 

6 

40 

9 

0 

0 

80 

18 

0 

0 

120 

27 

0 

0 

160 

36 

0 

0 
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TABLE II. — Duty at 4s. 6d. {contd.) 


In- 

come. 

Duty. 


Duty. 

In- 

come. 

Duty. 

In- 

come. 

Duty. 

i 

£ 


d. 

3^1 

£ 


d. 

£ 

£ 

5 . 

d. 

£ 

£ 

d. 

321 

72 

4 

6 

81 

4 

6 

401 

90 

4 

6 

441 

99 4 

6 

322 

72 

9 

0 

362 

81 

9 

0 

402 

90 

9 

0 

442 

99 9 

0 

323 

72 

13 

6 

363 

81 

13 

6 

403 

90 

13 

6 

443 

99 13 

6 

324 

72 

18 

0 

364 

81 

18 

0 

404 

90 

18 

0 

444 

99 18 

0 

325 

73 

2 

6 

365 

82 

2 

6 

405 

91 

2 

6 

445 

100 2 

6 

326 

73 

7 

0 

366 

82 

7 

0 

406 

91 

7 

0 

446 

100 7 

0 

327 

73 

11 

6 

367 

82 

11 

6 

407 

91 

11 

6 

447 

100 11 

6 

328 

73 

16 

0 

368 

82 

16 

0 

408 

91 

16 

0 

448 

100 16 

0 

329 

74 

0 

6 

369 

83 

0 

6 

409 

92 

0 

6 

449 

101 0 

6 

330 

74 

5 

0 

370 

83 

5 

0 

410 

92 

5 

0 

450 

101 5 

0 

331 

74 

9 

6 

371 

83 

9 

6 

411 

92 

9 

6 

455 

102 7 

6 

332 

74 

14 

0 

372 

83 

14 

0 

412 

92 

14 

0 

460 i 

103 10 

0 

333 

74 

18 

6 

373 

83 

18 

6 

413 

92 

18 

6 

465 

104 12 

6 

334 

75 

3 

0 

374 

84 

3 

0 

414 

93 

3 

0 

470 

105 15 

0 

335 

75 

7 

6 

375 

84 

7 

6 

415 

93 

7 

6 

475 

106 17 

6 

336 

75 

12 

0 

376 

84 

12 

0 

416 

93 

12 

0 

480 

108 0 

0 

337 

75 

16 

6 

377 

84 

16 

6 

417 

93 

16 

6 

485 

109 2 

6 

338 

76 

1 

0 

378 

85 

1 

0 

418 

94 

1 

0 

490 

110 5 

0 

339 

76 

5 

6 

379 

85 

5 

6 

419 

94 

5 

6 

495 

111 7 

6 

340 

76 

10 

0 

380 

85 

10 

0 

420 

94 

10 

0 

500 

112 10 
£ 

0 

5 . 

341 

76 

14 

6 

381 

85 

14 

6 

421 

94 

14 

6 

600 

135 

10 

342 

76 

19 

0 

382 

85 

19 

0 

422 

94 

19 

0 

700 

157 

10 

343 

77 

3 

6 

1 383 

86 

3 

6 

423 

95 

3 

6 

800 

180 

0 

344 

77 

8 

0 

384 

86 

8 

0 

424 

95 

8 

0 

900 

202 

10 

345 

77 

12 

6 

385 

86 

12 

6 

425 

95 

12 

6 

1.000 

225 

0 

346 

77 

17 

0 

386 

86 

17 

0 

426 

95 

17 

0 

1,100 

247 

10 

347 

78 

1 

6 

387 

87 

1 

6 

427 

96 

1 

6 

1,200 

270 

0 

348 

78 

6 

0 

388 

87 

6 

0 

428 

96 

6 

0 

1,300 

292 

10 

349 

78 

10 

6 

389 

87 

10 

6 

429 

96 

10 

6 

1,400 

315 

0 

350 

78 

15 

0 

390 

87 

15 

0 

430 

96 

15 

0 

1,500 

337 

10 

351 

78 

19 

6 


87 

19 

6 

431 

96 

19 

6 

1,600 

360 

0 

352 

79 

4 

0 

88 

4 

0 

432 

97 

4 

0 

1,700 

382 

10 

353 

79 

8 

6 

393 

88 

8 

6 

433 

97 

8 

6 

1,800 

405 

0 

354 

79 

13 

0 

394 

88 

13 

0 

434 

97 

13 

0 

1,900 

427 

10 

355 

79 

17 

6 

395 

88 

17 

6 

435 

97 

17 

6 

2,000 

450 

0 

356 

80 

2 

0 

396 

89 

2 

0 

436 

98 

2 

0 

3,000 

675 

0 

357 

80 

6 

6 

397 

89 

6 

6 

437 

98 

6 

6 

4,000 

900 

0 

358 

80 

11 

0 

398 

89 

11 

0 

438 

98 

11 

0 

5,000 

1,125 

0 

359 

80 

15 

6 

399 

89 

15 

6 

439 

98 

15 

6 

6,000 

1,350 

0 

360 

81 

0 

0 

400 

90 

0 

0 

440 

99 

0 

0 

7,000 

1,575 

0 
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TABLE II — Duty at 4s. 6d. {conid.] 


FRACTIONS OF A £ FRACTIONS OF A £ 


£ 

1.800 
2,025 
2,250 
2,475 
2,700 
2,925 
3,150 
3,375 
3,600 
3.825 
4,050 
I 4,275 
4.500 
6.750 
9,000 
11,250 
22.500 
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APPENDIX n 


TABLE III— Super-Tax Table (contd.) 


Income. 

Super-Tax. 

Income. 

Super-Tax. 

Income, j 

Super-Tax. 

i 

i 

5 . 

£ 

£ 

5 . 


£ 

5 . 

4,580 

299 

10 

4,910 

349 

0 

7,300 

805 

0 

4,590 

301 

0 

4,920 

350 

10 

7,400 

827 

10 

4,600 

302 

10 

4,930 

352 

0 

7,500 

850 

0 

4,610 

304 

0 

4.940 

353 

10 

7,600 

872 

10 

4,620 

305 

10 

4,950 

355 

0 

7,700 

895 

0 

4,630 

307 

0 

4,960 

356 

10 

7,800 

917 

0 

4,640 

308 

10 

4,970 

358 

0 

7,900 

940 

0 

4,650 

310 

0 

4,980 

359 

10 

8,000 

962 

10 

4,660 

311 

10 

4,990 

361 

0 

8.100 

987 

10 

4,670 

313 

0 

5,000 

362 

10 

8.200 

1,012 

10 

4,680 

314 

10 

5,100 

380 

0 

8,300 

1,037 

10 

4,690 

316 

0 

5,200 

397 

10 

8,400 

1,062 

10 

4,700 

317 

10 

5,300 

415 

0 

8,500 

1,087 

10 

4,710 

319 

0 

5,400 

432 

10 

8,600 

1,112 

10 

4,720 

320 

10 

5,500 

450 

0 

8,700 

1,137 

10 

4,730 

322 

0 

5,600 

467 

10 

8,800 

1,162 

10 

4,740 

323 

10 

5,700 

485 

0 

8,900 

1,187 

10 

4,750 

325 

0 

5,800 

502 

10 

9,000 

1,212 

10 

4,760 

326 

10 

5,900 

520 

0 

9,100 

1,237 

10 

4,770 

328 

0 

6,000 

537 

10 

9,200 

1,262 

10 

4,780 

329 

10 

6,100 

557 

10 

9,300 

1,287 

10 

4,790 

331 

0 

6,200 

577 

10 

9,400 

1,312 

10 

4,800 

332 

10 

6,300 

597 

10 

9,500 

1,337 

10 

4,810 

334 

0 

6,400 

617 

10 

9,600 

1,362 

10 

4,820 

335 

10 

6,500 

637 

10 

9,700 

1,387 

10 

4,830 

337 

0 

6,600 

657 

10 

9,800 

1,412 

10 

4,840 

338 

10 

6,700 

677 

10 

9,900 

1,437 

10 

4,850 

340 

0 

6,800 

697 

10 

10.000 

1,462 

10 

4,860 

341 

10 

6,900 

717 

10 

20,000 

3,962 

10 

4,870 

343 

0 

7,000 

737 

10 

30,000 

6,712 

10 

4,880 

344 

10 

7,100 

760 

0 

50.000 

12,712 

10 

4,890 

346 

0 

7,200 

782 

10 

100,000 

27,712 

10 

4,900 

347 

10 









INDEX 


Abroad, persons residing, 19. 78 
Accounts, adjustment of, 21 
Additions to assets, 23, 91 
Adjustment of accounts, 21 

, specimens of, 25, 28, 30 

, C.P.T., 122 

Administration. 3 
Advertising, 31 

Aggregate income, income tax, 5 

, super-tax, 112 

Allowances and deductions, in- 
come tax, 5. 11, 15, 111 

, quarterly assessments, 61 

, repairs, 82 

, super-tax, 114 

Annual payments, deduction of 
tax from, 63, 68 

not made from taxed 

income, 67 

return of employees, 58 

value, 80 
Annuities, 12. 14 
Appropriate rate, 77 
Assessable income, 6, 1 1 
Assessments, 32 

, quarterly, 58 

Assessors, 3 
Assets, 23 
Assurance, life, 11 
Averaging profits, 32 
, exceptions, 35 

BACilELORS, 6 

Bad debts reserve, 24, 28 
Bank interest, 14, 71 
Bonuses, 56 

British subjects resident abroad, 
19 

Building society interest, 87 
Business premises abroad, 96 
, repairs to. 89 

Capital expenditure, 22 
Cash account, 30 


Cessation of business, 37 
Change of occupation, 84 

of proprietor, 33 

Changing rates of tax, 69 
Channel Islands, residents in, 19 
Children*s allowance, 7 
Closing years of business, 37 
Collectors, 3 
Colonial income, 74 
Commercial traveller, 57 
Commission, 56 
Commissioners of Taxes, 3 
Company, return by, 102 
Completion of returns, 98 
Corporation Profits Tax, 118 

Debenture interest, 23 
Deduction of tax, 63, 68 
Deductions, income tax, 5, 1 1 

, super- tax, 114 

Deferred annuities, 12 
Dependent relatives, 8 
Depreciation, 27 

of buildings, 95 

of machinery, 91 

Disability pensions, 56 
Dividend warrants, 108 
Dividends, foreign, 75 
Dominion income, 74 

tax relief, 77, 115 

Donations, 28 
Double claims, 44 
Drawings, 23 

Early years of business, 34, 36 
Earned income, relief for, 5 

, wife’s, 7 

Employees, assessment of, 56 

, returns by, 103 

Exceptions to average system, 35, 
40 

Excess Profits Duty, 31 
Expenses, employees’, 57 
, traders’, 22 
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Factories abroad, 96 

Farmers, 83 

Female relatives, 8 

Finance Act, before passage of, 69 

Firms, 48 

Foreign income, 74 

Form 1 , 98 

11,99 

12 , 101 

, repayment claim, 107 

Garden, assessment of, 83 
Government employees abroad, 19 
Gratuities, 28, 56 
Ground rent, 14, 23, 25, 28 
Grounds of repayment, 105 
Guarantee premiums, 57 

Hire-purchase, 31 
Hotel expenses, 57 
Housekeeper, allowance for, 8 
Houses, assessment of, 80 
Husband and wife, income tax, 5, 
17 

, super-tax, 113, 115 

Improvements, 23, 31, 91 
Income, charges on, 14 

, total, 5 

tax laws, 1 

year, 2 

Inspector of taxes, 3 
Instalments, payment by, 104 
Insurance, 11 
Interest, 23, 70 

account. 29 

, building society, 87 

, deduction of tax from, 65 

on loans, 14, 23, 68 

Investments, realization of, 31 
Ireland, income arising in, 74 
Isle of Man, residents in, 19 

Land tax, 88 
Landlords exempt, 86 
Lease, depreciation of, 27 
Life assurance, 1 1 
Loss, effect on average, 42 

, specific cause of, 47 

, trading, 40, 46 

Lost rent, 85 


Machinery, depreciation of, 27 , 
9J 

not in use, 93 
-, replacement of, 26 
Manual workers, 60 
Marriage allowance, 7 
Missionaries, 19 
Mortgage interest, 14, 23, 86 

Non-residents, 19, 78 

Obsolescence, 96 
Occupier, 84 
Officials, 3 
Owner-occupiers, 85 

Partnerships, assessment of, 48 

, completion of returns by, 102 

, interest paid by, 65 

Patent royalties, 23 
Payment of tax, 104 
Pensions, 6, 56 
Personal allowance, 6 
expenses, 22, 57 
Place of assessment, 60 

of residence, 106 

Policies, assurance, 1 1 
Preliminary expenses, 23 
Premiums, insurance, 11, 31 
on share issue, 23 
Private companies, super-tax on, 
114 

Professional fees, 57 
Profit, adjustment of, 21 

, averaging, 32 

and loss account, 27 
Property tax, 80 
Proprietor, change in, 33, 46 
residing on business pre- 
mises, 23, 30 

Quarterly assessments, 2, 58 

Rates of tax, 1 1 

, changing, 69 

, super- tax, 117 

Realization of investments, 31 
Referees, Board of, 93 
Relatives, allowance for, 8 
Renewals and replacements, 91 
Rent, lost, 85 
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Rent-free residence, 31 
Repairs to business premises, 82 

to houses, 89 

Repayment claims, 15, 16, 105 

of loan, 23 

Replacement of machinery, 26 
Reserves, 23, 28 
Residence, 78 
Returns, completion of, 98 

of employees, 58 

, super-tax, 115 


Salaries, assessment of, 56 

, ** free of tax,** 57 

Schedule A, 2, 80 
B, 2. 83 

Q 2 

D, 2. 21, 32, 36, 40, 48 

E, 3, 56 

Schedules, general note, 2 
Scholarships, 8 
Shares, foreign, 75 
Short-loan interest, 7 1 
Specific cause of loss, 47 
Specimen adjustment of accounts, 
25 

Spinsters, 7 
Standard rate, 1 1 
Statutory income, 5, 32 
Sub-letting premises, 30 
Subscriptions, trade, 31 
Superannuation contributions, 57 
Snper-tax, 112 
Suspense account, 24 


Taxable income, 6, 11 
Taxed dividends, 23 
Tax-free dividend, 109 

salaiy, 57 

Tenants, liability to tax, 84 

, when exempt, 86 

Time limit for claims, 106 
Trader, return by, 102 
Trading account, 25 

, cessation of, 37 

, commencement of, 36 

Travelling expenses, 57 
Trust income, 113 

Undistributed income of com 
panics, 114 
Unmarried persons, 6 
Untaxed interest, 70 

Voluntary payments to cm 
ployees, 56 

Vouchers, repayment claim, 109 

Wages paid, 25 
War Loan interest, 72 
Wear and tear of plant, 91 
Weekly wage-earners, 58 
Widowers, 7 
Widows. 7 

Wife, allowance for, 7 

, husband and, 5, 17 

, income of, 17 

, separate assessment of, 17 

Wounds pensions, 56 
Written-down value of plant, 93 
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Digesting Returns into Summaries. 

By A. J. Lawford Jones .... Net 2/6 

Elementary Precis Writing. 

By Walter Shawcross, B.A. . . Net 2/- 

Guide to Indexing and Precis Writing. 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. . . . Net 2/- 

Indexing and Pr4cis Writing. 

By A. J. Lawford Jones .... Net 2/6 
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ENGLISH AND COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 

moB 

Commercial Correspondence and Commercial 

English. Net 8/6 

Commercial Dictionary. Net 1/6 

Common-sense English. 

By B. W. Hoixai<d, M.A., M.Sc., L1>.D. ... 1/6 

Correspondence of Commerce. The 
By A. Risdon Palmer, B.Sc., B.A. . . Net 4/- 

English Composition and Correspondence. 

By J. P. Davis, D.Lit., M.A., LL.B. (Lond.) . Net 2/- 

English for Commercial Students. 

By H. W. Houghton ..... Net 2/6 

English for Technical Students. 

By P. P. Potter, M.A. 2/- 

English Grammar and Composition. 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) . . Net 6/- 

English Mercantile Correspondence. Net 3/6 

English Prose Composition. 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) . . Net 3/6 

Guide to Commercial Correspondence and 
Business Composition. 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) . . . 2/6 

Guide to English Composition. 

By the Rev. J. H. Bacon .... Net 2/- 

How to Teach Commercial English. 

By Walter Shawcross, B.A. . . • Net 3/6 

Manual of Commercial English. 

By Waltper Shawcross, B.A. . • . Net 3/6 

Pocket Dictionary. Net 1/6 

Practice in English. 

By P. U. Heaney, M.A. 2/6 

Principles and Practice of Commercial Corre- 
r^pondence. 

By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . Net 7/6 

Punctuation as a Means of Expression. 

By A. E. Lovell, ^l.A. .... Net I/- 
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COMMERCIAL gIsOGRAPHY AND 

HISTORY 

Commercial Geography of the British Empire 

Abroad and Foreign Countries. Net 8/- 

Commercial Geography of the British Isles. 

Net 8/8 

Commercial Geography of the World. Net 4J9 
Commercial History. 

By J. B. V. Marchant, M.A. • . . Net 5/6 

Elements of Commercial Geography. 

By C. H. Grant, M.Sc., F.B.Met. Soc. . . Net Z/— 

Elements of Commercial History. 

By Fred Haix, M.A., B.Cbm., F.O.I.S. . . Net 2/- 

Examination Notes on Commercial Geography. 

By W. P. Rutter, M.Gom. .... Net 8/— 

Principles of Commercial History. 

By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.CSom., D.So. . Net 7/S 

World and Its Commerce. The Net 8/6 

ECONOMICS 

British Finance (1914-1921). 

Edited by A. W. Eibkaujy, M.A., B.Liitt., M.Gom. Net 15/- 

British Labour (1914-1921). 

Edited by A. W. Eirkaldt, M.A., B.Litt., M.Gom. Net 10/6 

Dictionary of Economic and Banking Terms. 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc., and A. Crew Net 5/- 

Economic Geography. 

By John McFablane, M.A., M.Gom. . . Net 10/6 

Economic Geography. The Principles of 


By B. N. Budmosb Brown 

Economics for Business Men 

• 

. Net 

7/6 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. 
Elements of Political Economy. 

• 

. Net 

8/6 

By H. Haix, B.A 

Guide to Political Economy. 

• 

. Net 

2 /- 

By F. H. Spencer, D.Sc., LiL.B. 

8 
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. Net 

8/6 



Economics— contd. 


History and Economics of Transport 

^ A.- W. Kibkat^dt, M.A.. B.Litt. (Oxford), M.Com. 
(Birm.), and A. Dddley Evans . . . Not 

Housing Problem. The 
By John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. . . .Not 

Labour, Capital and Finance. 


By “ Spectator ” (W. W. Wall, F.J.I., F.S.S.) . Net 

Local Government of the United Kingdom. 

liy John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. . . . Net 

Outlines of Central Government. 


By John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. . . . Net 


Outlines of Industrial and Social Economics. 
By John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S., and James E. 
Pratt, A.C.I.S. ..... . Net 

Outlines of Local Government. 

By John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. . . . Net 


Outlines of the Economic History of England. 

By H. O. Meredith, M.A., M.Com. . . Net 

Plain Economics. 

I'Jy John I^ee, M.A., M.Com.Sc. . . . Net 

Social Administration. 

By John J. Cl.\rke, M.A., F.S.S. . . . Net 


Substance of Economics. The 

By H. A. Silverman, B.A. .... Net 


Value for Money. 

By Sir Wm. Schooling, K.B.E. . . , Net 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


Bankers* Advances. 

By F. R. Stead. Edited by Sir John I'acet, K.C. Net 

Bankers* Advances Against Produce. 

By A. Williams, A.I.B. .... Neb 

Bankers* Credits. 

By W. F. Spalding ..... Net 

Bankers* Securities Against Advances. 

By Lawrence A. Fogg, Cert. A.I.B. . . Net 

Bankers* Clearing House. The 
B> P. W. Matthews ..... Net 
Bank Organization, Management, nnd 
^^ccounts 

By J. F. Davis, M.A., D.Iit., LL.B. (Load.) . Net 
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Banking and Fi!iance-*-contd 


ratal 


Cheques. 

By C. P. JlANNAPOBD Net 6/- 

Dictionary of Banking. 

By W. Thomson and Lioyn Christiam . . Net 30/- 

Eastern Exchange. 

By W. F. Spaldino Net 16/- 

Elements of Banking. 

By J. P. Gandy Net 2/- 

English Public Finance. 

By Harvey E. Fisk ..... Net 7/6 

Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills in Theory 
and in Practice. 

By W. F. Spalding, Cert. A.I.B. . . .Net 7/8 

Foreign Exchange. A Primer of 
By W. F. Spalding ..... Net 3/8 
Functions of Money. The 
By W. F. Spalding ..... Net 7/8 

London Money Market. The 
By W. F. Spalding ..... Net 10/8 

Money and the Stock and Share Markets. 

By Bmil Davies ...... Net 2/- 

Money, Exchange, and Banking. 

By H. T. Easton, A.I.B. .... Net 8/- 
Notes on Banking and Commercial Law. 

By T. Lloyd Davies ..... Net 8/- 

Practical Banking. 

By J. F. G. Bagshaw, Cert. A.I.B. . . . Net 7/8 

Simple Interest Tables. 

By Sm William Schooling, E.B.E. . . Net 21/- 

Talks on Banking to Bank Clerks. 

By H. E. Evans Net 2/6 

Title Deeds and the Rudiments of Real Property 
Law. 

By F. R. Stead ...... Net 8/- 

INSURANCE 

Actuarial Science. The Elements of 
By B. E. Underwood, M.B.E., F.I.A. . . Net 5/- 

Business Man’s Guide to Insurance. The 
By A. Peolpott ...... Net 3/6 
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Insuraitce — contd . 

Fire Insurance. Common Hazards of 

By W. G. KtJBtEB Eiduiy, F.C.I.I. . Net 
Fire Insurance. Principles and Practice of 

By P. Godwin Not 

Guide to Life Assurance. 

By S. Q. Leigh, P.I.A Net 

Guide to Marine Insurance. 

By Hbnby Ideate Net 

Insurance. 

By T. B. Young, B.A., P.R.A.S., W. B. Strong, F.I.A., 

and Vtvyan Mark, P.P.A., P.I.A. . . . Net 

Insurance Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts. 

By T. E. Young, B.A., P.B.A.S., and Biohabo 
Masters, A. C. A. ...... Net 

Insurance of Public Liability Risks. 

By S. V. Kirkpatrick, P.O.I.I. . . . Not 

Law and Practice as to Fidelity Guarantees. 

By O. Evans and P. H. Jones . . . Net 

Motor Insurance. 

By W. P. Todd Not 

Pension, Endowment, Life Assurance, and 
Other Schemes for Commercial Companies. 

By H. Dououarty, P.O.I.S Net 

Principles of Insurance. 

By J. AijnED Eke Net 

Successful Insurance Agent. The 
By J. J. BiseooD, B.A., F.G.I.S., J.P. . . Net 

Talks on Insurance Law. 

By J. A. Watson, B.Sc., LL.B. . . . Net 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 

By O. B. Goij>ino, LL.B., F.C.I.I. . . . Net 

SHIPPING 

Case and Freight Costs. 

Bv A. W. E. Crosfieu) .... Net 
Consular Requirements for Exporters and 
Shippers to all Parts of the World. 

By J. S. Nowebv Net 


m 

6 /- 

6 /- 

6 /- 

3/8 

10/8 

8 /- 
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6 /- 

8 /- 
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Shipping-^ontd. 


Exporters* Handbook and Glossary. 

By P. M/Dudbnby . • • • 

The 

. Not 

FBKa 

7/6 

Exporting to the World. 

By A. A. Prbciado . . . 

• 

• 

Net 

21/- 

How to Export Goods. 

By F. M. Dudbnby . • • 

. 

• 

Net 

2/- 

How to Import Goods. 

By J. A. Dunnage . • • 

• 

• 

Net 

2/- 

Import and Export Trade. 

By A. S. Harvey • . . • 

• 

• 

Net 

21/- 

Shipbroking. 

By 0. D. JVIacMubray ajid M. M. Creb 

. 

• 

Net 

3/6 

Shipping. 

By A. Hall and P. TFeywood • 

. 

• 

Net 

2/- 

Shipping and Shipbroking. 

By 0. D. Macmurray and M. M. Creb 

. 

• 

Net 

15/- 

Shipping Business Methods. 

By R. B. Paul .... 

. 


Net 

3/6 

Shipping Finance and Accounts. 
By R. B. Paul .... 

. 

• 

Net 

2/6 

Shipping Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts. 

By Alfred Calvert Net 

8/- 


SECRETARIAL WORK 
Chairman’s Manual. 

By OuBDON Palin, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at- Law, 
and EitNKST Martin, P.C.I.S. .... Net 5/- 

Company Secretarial Work. 

By E. Martin, F.C.I.S. . . . .Net 2/- 

Company Secretary’s Vade Mecum. 

Edited by P. Tovby, P.O.I.S Net 3/6 

Debentures. 

A Handbook lor Limited C!ompony Oflioials, LaTestois, 
and Business Men. 

By F. Sbbwrll C!oofbb, 31. A., Barrister-at-Law Net 
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Secretarial <Work— coflfrf. 

Dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice 

Edited by I^p Tovby, P.C.I.S. With contribution 
by nearly 40 enuhent authorities , . . Net 

Guide for the Company Secretary. 

By Abthub Coles, P.C.I.S Net 

Guide to Company Secretarial Work. 

By O. Oldham, A.0.1.8. .... Net 

How to Become a Company Secretary. 

By E. J. Hammond, A.G.1.8 Net 

How to Become a Private Secretary. 

By J. B. McLachlan Net 

How to Take Minutes. 

Edited by E. Martin, F.C.I.S. . . . Not 

Outlines of Transfer Procedure in Connection 
with Stocks, Shares, and Debentures 
of Joint Stock Companies. 

By P. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon), Barrister-at- Law . Net 

Practical Share Transfer Work. 

By P. W. Liddinqton Not 

Prospectuses : How to Read and Understand 
Them. 

By Philip Tovby, P.C.I.S Not 

Questions and Answers on Secretarial Practice. 
By E. J. Hammond, A.C.l.S. .... Not 

Secretary ’s Handbook . 

Edited by H. E. Blain, C.B.E. . . . Net 

Transfer of Stocks, Shares, and Other 
Marketable Securities. 

By P. D. Head, B.A Net 

What is the Value of a Share ? 

By D. W. lIossiTEii .... Net 

INCOME TAX 

Dictionary of Income Tax and Super Tax 
Practice. 

By W. E. Net 

Practical Income Tax. 

By W. B. Snbluno Not 


reel 
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8/6 
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3/6 
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INDUSTRIAL AKMINISTRAflON 


Common Sense and Labour. 

By S. Cbowthbr Net 8/6 

Current Social and Industrial Forces. 

Edited by L. D. Edib Net 18/6 

Employment Management. 

Compiled and Edited by Danibl Bloomfield . Net 8/6 

Factory Administration in Practice. 

By W. J. Hiscox Net 8/6 

Fair Wage. A 

By E. Batten Net 2/6 

Industrial Control (Applied to Mannfacturo). 

By F. M. Lawson, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. . Net 8/6 

Industrial Organization. 

By John Lee, M.A., M.Coin.Sc. . . . Net 6/- 

Lectures on Industrial Administration. 

Edited by B. Musoio, M.A Net 6/- 

Management. 

By J. Lee Net 6/- 

Modern Industrial Movements. 

Edited by D. Bloomfield .... Net 10/6 

Outlines of Industrial Administration. 

By B. O. Herford, II. T. Hildage, and H. O. Jenkins 

Net 6/- 

Patents for Inventions. 

By J. Ewart Walker, B. A.,and R. Bruce Foster, B.Sc. 

Net 21/- 

Philosophy of Management. The 
By OiAVBR Sheldon, B.A Net 10/6 

Principles of Industrial Administration. An 
Introduction to 

By A. P. M. Fleming, O.B.K., M.Sc., 3LI.E.r<:., and 


B. J. BROcKLEinrnsT, M.Edk.. A.M.I.E.E. . Net 8/6 

Principles of Industrial Welfare. 

By J. Lee, M.A Net 5/- 

Problems of Labour. 


Compiled and Edited by Daniel Bloomfield . Net 8/6 

Psychology of Management. The 

By L. M. Gilbreth Net 7/6 
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Industrial Administration-— contd. 

Research in Industry. 

I'l-EMiNa, C,B.E., M.8c., and 

E. (}. I’KaBCE, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. . . . Net 


Sharing Profits With Employees. 

By J. A. Bowie, M.A Net 

Workshop Committees. 

By C. d. BEMOt7i.D Net 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Business Management for Small Retailers. 

By H. W. Thebdam Net 

Card Index System. Net 

Clubs and Their Management. 

By Fbancis W. Pixi^ey, P.C.A. . . . Net 

Colliery Office Organization and Accounts. 
By J. W. Innes, E.G.A., and T. Colin Campbell, 
P.O.I Net 

Counting-House and Factory Organization. 

By J. Gilmour Wiluamson .... Net 

Drapery Business Organization, Management, 
and Accounts. 

By J. Ernest Baylby Net 

Filing Systems. 

By E. A. Cope Net 

Grocery Business Organization and Manage- 
ment. 

By C. L. T. Beechinq and J. Arthur Smart . Net 

Manual of Duplicating Methods. 

By W. Desbobouqh Net 

Municipal Organization. 

By Montagu H. Cox, LL.B Net 

Office Machines, Appliances, and Methods. 

By W. Dbsborouoii, F.C.I. .... Net 

Office Organization and Management, Includ- 
ing Secretarial Work. 

By Lawrence B. Dicksbe, M.Com., P.C.A., and 
H. B. Blain, C.B.E Net 


moa 

10/6 

10/6 
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Business Organization aiid Management — contd. 

PRICE 

Organization of a Small Business, The. 

By W. A. Smith Net 2/6 

Self-Organization for Business Men. 

By Moklky Dainow, B.Sc Net 6/- 

Solicitors’ Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts. 

By E. A. CoPR and IT. W. II. Kobxxs . . Net 6/- 

Stockbroker’s Office Organization, Manage- 
ment, and Accounts. 

By J. E. Day Net 7/6 

ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP 


Ads. and Sales. 


By Herbert N. Casson . . . 


Net 

8/6 

Advertising 

By JJowAun Bridgewater . . 

• 

Net 

2/- 

Advertising and Selling. 

Edited by Noble T. Praigg . . . 

' • 

Net 

10/6 

Advertising as a Business Force. 

By P. T. Cherington .... 


Net 

10/6 

Business Man’s Guide to Advertising. 
By A. E. Bull ..... 

• 

Net 

8/6 

Buying Goods. 

By A. E. Bull 

• 

Net 

2/- 

Commercial Travelling. 

By Albert E. Bull .... 

• 

Net 

3/6 

Graft of Silent Salesmanship. 

By 0. Maxwell Treourtiia and J. W. Prinos 

Net 

6/- 

Effective Postal Publicity. 

By Max Rittenbebq . . . • 


Net 

7/6 

Efficient Salesmanship. 

By F. W. Shbubsall .... 


Net 

^h 

Mail Order Business. Conducting a 

By A. E. Bull ..... 


Net 

2/- 

Mail Order Organization. 

By P. E. WiiBON 


Net 

3/6 

Modern Methods of Selling. 

By li. J nOBElG ..... 

. 

Net 

10/6 
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Advertising and Sa^esnlan8hip-contd. 

Modern Publicity. 

By A. W. Dean Net 8/6 

New Business. The 

By Habby Tippeb Net 8/6 

Practical Press Publicity. 

By A. L. CtTLYEB Net 8/6 

Practical Salesmanship. 

By N . C. Fowleb, assisted by 29 expert salesmen, etc. Net 7/8 
Principles of Practical Publicity. 

By Tbuman a. de Weese .... Net 10/6 

Psychology of Advertising in Theory and 
Practice. The 

By W. Dnx ScoTi', Ph.D Net 12/8 

Salesmanship. 

By W. A. CoRBiON and Ct. E. Grtmsdalb , Net 3/6 

Ticket and Showcard Designing. 

By P. A. Pearson Net 3/6 

Window Dressing. 

By G. L. Timmins ...... Net 2/- 

BUSINESS HANDBOOKS AND WORKS 
OF REFERENCE 

Business Man’s Encyclopaedia and Dictionary 
of Commerce. 

Edited by J. A. Slater, B.A., LiL.B. (Loud.). Assisted 
by about 50 specialists os contributors. Four vols. Net 

Business Man’s Guide. 

Eidited by J. A. SLATiiR, B.A., LL.B. • . Net 6/— 

Business Statistics. 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 3/6 

Business Terms, Phrases, and Abbreviations. 

Net 3/6 

Charting. Manual of Net 6/- 

Gharts and Graphs. 

By Karl G. Karsten, B.A. (Oxon.) • o • Net 26/- 

Commercial Arbitrations. 

By £. J. Fabry, B.Sc., E’.O.S. • • Nob 3/6 
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Business Handbooks and tl^orks of Reference-contd. 

mcE 

Commercial Commodities. 

By F. Matthbws, B.Sc., A.I.O., F.O.S. . . Net 12/6 

Commercial Contracts. 

By B. J. Pabby Net 6/- 

Commercial Self-Educator. 

Edited by B. W. Houand, 03.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 


Two Vols. ....... Net 30/- 

Commerdal Speller. Net 1/- 


Commodities of Commerce. 

By J. A. SiATBB, B.A., LL.B. . . . Net 6/- 

Complete Guide to the Improvement of the 
Memory. 

By the late Bbv. J. H. Bacon . . . Net 1/6 

Dictionary of the World's Commercial Pro- 
ducts. 

By J. A. SiATEB, B.A., LiL.B. (Lond.) . . Net 3/6 

Discount, Commission, and Brokerage Tables. 

By Ernbst B[BAViNaHAM Net 1/6 

Drapery and Drapers' Accounts. 

By Bichard Beynon Net 3/6 

History, Law, and Practice of the Stock 

Exchange. The 

By A. P. PoLEY, B.A., Barrister-aU Lato, and F. IT. 
Carruthebs Gould Net 7/6 

Ironmongery and Ironmongers’ Accounts. 

By S. W. Francis Net 3/6 

Investor’s Manual. The 
By W. W. Wall, F.S.S., F.J.I. . . .Net 3/6 

Mercantile Terms and Abbreviations. Net 1/6 

Money and the Stock and Share Markets. The 
By Emil Davies Net 2/6 

Shareholder’s Manual. The 
By H. H. Basseitt Net 3/6 


LAW 

Bankruptcy, Deeds of Arrangement, and Bills 
of Sale. 

By W. VAl^amNB Ball, M.A., Barrisler-al- Law Net 12/6 
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Law— ^ontd. 

Bills, Cheques, and Notes. 

By J. A. Slater, B.A., Lli.n. . . Net 

Commercial Law of England. The 

By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) . . Net 

Companies and Company Law. 

By A. O. Connell, LL.B. (Lond.) . . . Net 

Company Case Law. 

By F. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon) . , . Net 

Elements of Commercial Law. The 

By A. M. Douglas, LL.B. (Lond.) . . . Net 

Elementary Law. 

By E. A. Cope ...... Net 

Examination Notes on Commercial Law 

By U. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 

Examination Notes on Company Law. 

By B. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 

Guide to Company Law. 

By B. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.S<;., LL.D. Net 

Guide to Railway Law. 

By Arthur E. Chapman, M.A., LL.D. (Camb.) Net 

Guide to Bankruptcy Law and Winding >up 
of Companies. 

By P. Porter Fausset, B.A., LL.B., Barrisler-ai- Law Net 

Guide to the Law of Licensing. 

By J. WELIJ3 Thatcher .... Net 

Law of Contract. The 

By R. W. Holland, M.Sc., LLi.D,, o/ the Middle 

Ternple, Barrisler-ai- Law ..... Net 

Law of Repairs and Dilapidations. 

By T. Cato Worspold, M.A., LL.D. . . Net 

Law Relating to Secret Commissions^ and 
Bribes (Christmas Boxes, Gratuities, 
Tips, etc.). The 

By Albert Crew, iSarrlsler-at- Law. With American 
Notes by Morten Q. Macdonald, LL.B. . Net 

Law Relating to the Carriage by Land of 
Passengers, Animals, and Goods. The 

By S. W. CiARKE, oj the Middle T&npte, BarnMer- 
alrLaw Net 
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Law— contd. 

nna 

Law Relating to the Child. 

By R. W. Houjutd, M.A., M.Sc., LL-D. Net 6/- 

Law Relating to Trade Customs, Marks, 
Secrets, Restraints, Agencies, Etc., Etc. 

By Lawrence Duckworth, Barriater-aU Law . Net 1/8 

Legal Aspect of Commerce. The 
By A. ScnoLFimD, M.Oom., A.O.I.S. . . Net 7/6 

Legal Terms, Phrases, and Abbreviations. 

By £. A. CopB Net 8/- 

Mercantile Law. 

By J. A. SiATER, B.A., LL.B. (Lend.) . . Net 7/6 

Municipal and Local Government Law. 

By H. Eherson Smith, Iili.B. (Lond.) . . Net 7/6 

Outlines of Company Law. 

By F. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon) . . . Net 8/6 

Partnership Law and Accounts. 

By R. W. Houamd, O.B.B., M.A., M.Sc., ULD. Net 6/- 

Principles of Marine Law. 

By Lawrence Duckwokth .... Net 7/6 
Questions and Answers in Commercial Law. 

By R. W. Hoixand Net 5/- 

Railway (Rebates) Case Law. 

By Geo. B. Lissenuen ..... Net 10/6 
Solicitor’s Clerk’s Guide. 

By B. A. Cope Net 4/- 

Wills, Executors and Trustees. 

By J. A. SI.ATER, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) . . Net 8/6 

TRANSPORT 

History and Economics of Transport. The 
By A. W. Kirkaldy, M.A., B.Litt., M.Com., and 
A. D. Evans Net 16/- 

How to Send Goods by Road, Rail, and Sea. 

By O. B. Lissenden Net 2/- 

Industrial Traffic Management. 

By G. B. Lissenden Net 21/- 

Motor Road Transport for Commercial 
Purposes. Up -to -Date 

By J. Philumore .... Net 10/8 


20 



PmfAN*S 

COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES 
SERIES 

In each volume of this series a particular product or industry is 
treated by an expert writer and practical man of business in an 
interesting non-technical style. 

In crown 8vo, about 150 pp., including many illustrations, and, 
where necessary, a map and diagrams. 3s. net. 


Acids, Alkalis, and Salts. 

By Q. H. J. Adlam, M. A., B.So. 
Alcohol. 

By C. SlMMONDS. 

Aluminium. 

By G. Mobtimbb, M. Inst. Met. 
Anthracite. 

By A. L. SuMMEBS. 

Asbestos. 

By A. L. Summers. 

Boot and Shoe Industry. The 
By J. S. Habdino. 

Bread and Bread Baking. 

By J. Stewart. 

Brushmaker. The 
By Wm. Kxddibb. 

Butter and Cheese. 

By C. W. WAI.KBB Tisdauq 
aiid Jean Jones 
Button Industry. The 
By W. U. Jones. 

Carpets. 

By U. S. Bbinton. 

Clays and Clay Products. 

By Alfred B. Seablb. 

Clocks and Watches. 

By G. L. Overton. 

Clothing Industry. The 
By B. W. PoouE, M.U.K.A. 

Coal. 

By Francis H. Wilson, 
M.Iost. M.E. 

Coal Tar. 

B5’' A. II. Warnes, F.G.8. 
Cocoa and Chocolate. 

By / W. Knapp. 

Coffee. 

By B. B. Kbablb. 

Cold Storage and Ice Uaking. 

By B. H. Spbinoktt. 

Concrete. 

By W. Noble Twelvetebbb. 


Copper. 

By H. K. Picard. 

Cordage and Cordage Hemp. 

By T. WooDHOUSE and P. 
Kiloour. 

Corn Trade. The British 
By A. Barker. 

Cotton. 

By B. j. Peake. 

Cotton Spinning. 

By A. S. Wade. 

Cycle Industry. The 
By W. F. Grew. 

Drugs in Commerce. 

By J. Humphrey, Ph.O. 

Dyes. 

By A. J. Hall. 

Electric Lamp Industry. The 
By G. Arncliffe Pbrcival. 
Electricity. 

By R. E. Neale, B.So. (Hons.). 
Engraving. 

By T. W. Lascelles. 
Explosives, Modern. 

By S. 1. Levy, B.A., B.So. 
Film Industry, llie 
By Davidson Boughet. 
Fishing Indostry. The 
By Dr. W. E. Gibbs. 
Furniture. 

By H. E. Binstead. 

Furs and the Fur Trade. 

By J. C. Sachs. 

Gas and Gas Making. 

By W. H. Y. Webber, O.B. 
Glass and Glass Making. 

By P. JMarson. 

Gloves and the Glove Trade. 

By B. E. Ellis. 

Gold. 

By B. White. 




Common Commodities Series— contd. 


Gams and Resins. 

By Ernest J. Parbt, B.So., 
F.LC., F.C.S. 

Incandescent Lighting. 

By S, 1 . Levy, B.A., B.Sc. 
Ink. 

By C. Ainsworth Mitchell. 

Internal Combustion Engines. 

By J. Okill, M.I.A.E. 

Iron and Steel. 

By C. Hood. 

Irouiounding. 

By B. Whitbley. 

Jnte Industry. The 

By T. WooDHOUSB and P. 
Ejloour. 

Knitted Fabrics. 

By John Chamberlain and 
James H. Quilter. 

Lead. 

By J. A. Smythb, Ph.D., D.Sc. 

Leather. 

By K. J. Adcock. 

linen. 

By Alfred S. Moore. 

Meat Industry. The 

By W. Wood. 

Motor Boats. 

By F. Strickland. 

Motor Industry. The 
By Horace Wyatt, B.A. 
Nickel. 

By B. H. White. 

Oil Power. 

By Sidney H. North. 

Oils. 

By C. Ainsworth Mitchell. 

Paints and Varnishes. 

By A. S. Jennings, F.LB.D. 

Paper. 

By Harry A. Maddox. 

Patent Fuels. 

By J. A. Greene and Db. 
Mollwo Perkin. 

Perfumery. The Raw Materials of 
By Ernest J. Parry, B.Sc. 
Petroleum. 

By A. Lidoett. 

Photography. 

By W. Gamble, F.R.P.SL 
Player Piano. The 
By D. M. Wilson. 


Rubber. 

By C. Beadle and H. P 
Stevens, M.A., Ph.D., F.I.O. 
Salt. 

By A. F. Calvert, F.O.S. 
SUk. 

By Luther Hooper. 

Silver. 

By B. White. 

Soap. 

By William H. Simmons, B.So 
Sponges. (Lond.), F.C.S. 

By E. J. J. Cresswbll. 

Starch and Starch Products. 

By H. A. Auden, D.So., F.G.S. 

Stones and Quarries. 

By J. Allen Howe, B.So. 

Straw Hats. 

J>y H. Inwards. 

Sugar. 

By Geo. Mabtineau, C.B. 

Sulphur. 

By H. A. Auden, D.Sc. 

Talking Machines. ^ 

By OoiLviB Mitchell^ 

Tea. 

By A. Ibbetson. 

Telegraphy, Telephony, and 
Wireless. 

By Joseph Poole, A.M.LE.E. 

Textile Bleaching. 

By Alec. B. Steven. 

Timber. 

By W. Bullock. 

Tobacco. 

By A. £. Tanner. 

Velvet and Corduroy. 

By J. H. Cooke. 

Wall Paper. 

By G. Whitbley Ward. 

Weaving. 

By W. P. Crankshaw. 

Wheat and Its Products. 

By Andrew Miller. 

Wine and the Wine Trade. 

By Andr6 L. Simon. 

Wool. 

By J. A. Hunter. 

Worsted. 

By J. Dumvillb A S. Kershaw. 

Zinc and Its Alloys. 

By T. E. Lonx^ M.A., LL-D. 



* FOREIGN PANGUAGES 
FRENCH 


Progressive French Grammar. 

By Dr. P. A. Hedgcock, M.A., D.te.L. Part I, 

8/8 Net. Part II, 8/— Net . . Complete Net 

Commercial French Grammar. 

By P. W. M. Draper, M.A., B.ts.L. . . . Net 

French-English and English-French Com- 
mercial Dictionary. 

By P. W. Smith Net 

Commercial Correspondence in French. Net 

GERMAN 

A New German Grammar. 

By J. Keegan, M.A. Net 

Gommerciai German-Grammar. 

By J. Bitheel, M.A. Net 

Germ an -English and English-German Com- 
nierciai Dictionary. 

By J. Bitheel, M.A. Net 

Commercial Correspondence in German. Net 

SPANISH 

Spanish Commercial Grammar. 

By C. A. Toeedano Net 

Spanish-English and English- Spanish Com- 
mercial Dictionary. 

By (j). II. MACDONAIiD ..... Not 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspon- 
dence. 

By O. B. Macdonaed Net 

ITALIAN 

Italian Commercial Grammar. 

By Luiai Ricci ...... Net 

Mercantile Correspondence, English-Italian. 

Net 


ntioa 

5/6 

2/6 

7/8 

8/6 

6 /- 

3/6 

10/6 

8/6 

6/6 

12/6 

6/8 

6 /- 

5 /- 
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PORTUGUESE 


■ **I0* 

Practical Portuguese Grammar. Net 7/8 

Mercantile Correspondence, English-Portu- 

guese. Net 8/8 1 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND % 

Pitman’s Shorthand holds the world’s record 


for speed and accuracy 

Fop Complete List of Text-books, Phrase Books, 
Dictation Books, Beading Books, etc., see Pitman’s 
“Shorthand and Typewriting Catalogue.” 

Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course. 4/8 

Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course. 4/6 

English and Shorthand Dictionary. 10/- 

Shorthand Clerk’s Guide. 

By V. E. Ck)LUNOB, A.O.LS Net 2/8 

Progressive Dictator. 2/8 


Phonographic Phrase Book. Paper 1/6, doth 2/- 
TYPEWRITING 

Pitman’s Commercial Typewriting. 

By W. and E. WalU8I.et ... 6/- 

Pitman’s Typewriter Manual. - 6/- 

Business Typewriting. 

By F. Hbelis Net 2A* 

Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. 

By C. E. Surni 2/- 

Dictionary of Typewriting. 

By H. Etheiudob Net 7/8 

Mechanical Devices of the Typewriter. 

By K. T. Nichoi^son, M.A. .... Net 6/- 

Work and Management of a Copying Office. 

The 

By J. 0. Mbmzibs Net 10/6 

Complete List post free on applicaiion. 

Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker St., Eingsway, L(Hidon.W.C.2 


rMNTBO IN GREAT BRITAIN AT THE PITMAN PRESS, BATH 

(5889W) 








